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TO THE 


# 
% 


SECOND EDITION. 


Virgen 


My. endeavour in the firſt edition, or 
rather ſketch of this work, to penetrate the 
denſe umbrage, which has ſo long enveloped 
the principal objects of my reſearch, has been 
favourably received by the public ; and by 
thoſe individuals, who themſelves. have la- 
boured, without a pioneer, in the unfre- | 
quented receſſes of literature. | 
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In this edition much new matter will be 


found ; and I am not without hopes that ſome 
"ky of 
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of it will be acceptable to the friends of 
ſcience, and to the promoters of public good. 


In the republic of letters, it is admitted as 


a fundamental axiom, that every perſon has a 


right to treat a commodity he has purchaſed, 
as he pleaſes —He may grumble, find fault, 
and abuſe; becauſe the rules of decency in 
this republic are equivocal ; and there is no 


law to compel him to underſtand the object of 


his reſentment. 


He may, if he chuſe, ſell an author by 
weight to the cheeſemonger ; or conſign his 
brains to this, or any other more baſe and 


ignoble fate, for depreciating, in his opinion, | 


the value of the paper on which they are 


This cannot be * prevented, —For, in this 
republic, Tom Fool, and Tom-a-Bedlam, will 
contend, that Francis Bacon, and Iſaac 
N ewton, belong to the ſame God with them- 

1 ſelves ;— — 
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| ſelves ;—and- that to wage war againſt igno- 
_ © Trance, is to invade their province and char- 
tered privileges. accord. Were it not ſo, 

4 1 ſhould have noticed one or two of theſe 
* blundering, illiterate, purveyors of dullneſs, 
who took, — to the full extent of their rights. 
liberties with the firſt edition of this publi- 


l cation. 

5 Prompted by hunger, or directed by lunar 
influence, they acted, perhaps, againſt their 

conſcience; or in an irreſiſtible paroxyſm of 

7 mental derangement. 

| 

1 Candour has, beſides, another plea to ad- 

. vance in their favour. | 

d 

| On inquiry, I was informed who theſe de- 
ſperate academicians were ; and that they 

8 have a phyſical protection againſt any attempt 

| to alienate their minds, from their ferocious 

p cuſtoms.—Their ſkulls, like thoſe of the Bra- 

- ſilian Indians, mentioned by Puxchas, “are 

. * as hard as the wood which grows in their 


country, 
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country, and cannot be broken; ſo that 
« their enemies may uſe their weapons on 
them in vain. That hard-head, and block- 
head, terms of reproach among rational 


* people, with them, are terms of honour, 
« and gentlemanlike qualifications.” 


B. M. 


LONDON, PaLL MALL, 
x of January, 1800. 
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SUGAR; 


Arundo Saccharifera. 
Arundo Saccharina. 
Arundi Sacchari. 
Calamus Saccharatus. 


Cannz Dulces. 
Canna Mellea. 


Canna Saccharifera. 
Canna Saecharina. 
Canna Sacchari. 

. Harundo Saccharifera. 


Roſeaux, ouCannesde 
Sucre. 
Roſeaux de Sucre. 
Saccharum floribus pa- 
niculatis. 
Tacomares, five Arun- 
da Saccharifera. 
Viba & Tacomaree & 
Canna Sacchari. 
Vubæ & Tacomareé 
Braſilienſibus. 


SUGAR CANE. 


by MARTYR. 
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T HAVE undertaken a difficult taſk, in at- 
tempting to give an Hiſtory of Sus ax. 
Much time has elapſed ſince the cultivation 
of the ſugar cane has been generally known, 
and ſugar in almoſt general uſe. Vet no per- 
ſon hitherto has connected any regular ſeries 
of facts on the ſubject ; a ſubject of the firſt 


importance in commerce: and, more than 


that, a ſubject now influencing the diſpoſitions 
to health or diſeaſe, of the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the earth. 

The materials which preſent themſelves 5 
my purpoſe, are disjointed and contradictory. 
The rays, which ſcarcely illumine the ſurface 
of the maſs I am to penetrate, are feeble and 
confuſed. To diſcover a foundation, on which 
order and arrangement may riſe, I mult toil 
through trackleſs regions of obſcurity. 

The moſt antient author, who mentions the 


ſugar cane, is TyeoenrAsTVs; who lived g21 


youre before the Chriſtian æra. I ſhall begin 
B 3 with 


ſions from other authors, as they deſcend in 
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with him; and recite a few paſſages and allu- 


point of time, which have been ſuppoſed re- 
lative to this plant. 
Tugornnasrus ſays, in his chapter on honey, — 


Ori at TO pEATCC VYEVEGEGy Ter N 070 TWY 
vb, x EV Olg a er 7 urulnc c AA 
0s er Tov apo, olav avaxuity, v ano rob 
Mu Huνενjmaw eon, EIA ds Touro h- 


uc ræ ux wuęa ho- PULL de e Toi, zB glg. **. 
„The generation of honey is threefold : the 
firſt ſort is from flowers, or other things in 
which there is ſweetneſs : the ſecond, from the 
air, which, when there are dews, is concocted 
by the heat of the ſun, and falls particularly 
in harveſt time: the third ſort 1 is from canes 
or reeds.” ee 
He mentions that the ſecond ſort of honey, 
or that generated from the moiſture in the air, 
falls on the earth, and on plants; and is found 
chiefly on the boughs of the oak, and Tilia, or 
lime tree. ene DN 
By the cane, which yields the third ſpecies 
of honey, it is ſuppoſed that he implies the 
ſugar cane; and the honey, the juice, perhaps 
inſpiſſated, of that plant. | 
* Ed. HIxs II, 1613, p. 475. 
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TruroPHRASTUS mentions another ſort of 
reed or cane, growing in marſhy places in 
Egypt, with ſweet roots. Speaking of the 
different properties of the different parts of 


plants, he ſays,— 

Kabaręę ey Ayu rou x0AHjp0U-TOU EY role 
EAEGLV* ) νενν YHp fr οναιina AXE CANOE 
ETL TWY arg, GAN en. Conyu π ͥ ͥ ] ꝰ . Exe voc 
de dia THY ei οονναντ αναννο e e THEY £0] KA 
Auruc. Eyouot de xai d giga rn, Yi r 
pEX 21g 0U &y EnexvIwory. AvoZneayleion de ob- 
gh, ro g Engoy, our edo, out” eſyvaoy *. 

« As in the reed that grows in moiſt places 
in Egypt ; the extreme parts of which are alſo 
ſweet, though in a ſmall degree. But for the 
greater part; it is tender and ſweet, on account 
of the copious nouriſhment diffuſed through 
it. Even the roots are ſweet until they are 


dry; then they loſe their ſweetneſs, and are 
not proper for food, and are not favoury.” 


Whether TükorHRAsrus, who was a Leſbian, 
had ever ſeen this reed in Egypt with ſweet 
roots, or whether he had the account of it 
from others, or whether ſuch a reed really 


De Cauſis Plant, lib. VI. c. 16, ed. Hz1Ns11, 


B 4 exiſts, 


o 
1 " 
2 
ſ 5 — 
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; exiſts, may be equally a matter of conjecture; 
| but I have given his account of it, becauſe. 
other writers have mentioned this reed with. 
| ſweet roots, probably from him: and many 
have ſuppoſed the Sugar Cane was the reed al- 
luded to, though erroneouſly deſcribed. But 
this will be better underſtood by comparing 
this paſſage in TuzoynrAsTUs, with what has 
been ſaid by other early writers, 


VAIO (68 years before the Chriſtian æra), 
in the following verſes, obſerves, — 


Indica non magna nimis arbore creſcit runde; 
Thus e lentis premitur radicibus humor, 
1 5 Dulcia cui nequeant ſucco contendere mella *. 


ne AG The Indian reed does not grow to a large 


i _—C tree; from its viſcid roots a liquor is preſſed, 
| to which honey cannot be compared for ſweet- 
5 neſs,” | 

4 

; Diowys1vs. AFER {anno 3. Er. Chr. Sax. 
| | W Onomaſs.) mentions that the Indians drink the 


— 


juice of the Egulęaiog X&A%&og, or Indian cane . 


— — 


* VARRO Narbonenſis, or, as he is ſometimes called, VAR RO 
Atacinus, a poetical - writer, contemporary with the, celebrated 


M. T. Varro. 
2 Periegeſis, VIZ, 112 
4 Roth wp 9 STRABO 
4A, A,. e Hlom. 22 
* — * N . He 


[97 


> 
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-STRABO. (anno 19), in his 15th book of 
Geography, in the deſcription of India, ſays, on 
the authority of NEARCHUs (Alexander's ad- 


miral), who lived 32 5 years before the Chriſtian 
Xra,— 


„ 


Eienre de x0 Weg TWY XOARIWY d M,E] 
MEAL preAIoT WV n 0UTWY* ou e dE ν eh A 
ToPogoy* £x de Tov KAPNOT e *. 

„He (NEAarcnvs) relates, that the reed (in 


India) yields honey without bees; but it_is 


not a fruit-bearing tree : yet the . intoxi- 
cates.” 


"The latter part of this paſſage has pleted 
commentators.—Would onor remove the dif- 
ficulty ? 


In the ſame page STRABO ſays, on the au- 
thority of ERATOSTHENES,— 


Tac ęigac r Oulwy a pANIOTR TWY ee 
* WY, VAUKEING x PUTEL Kot UNITE. | 
„The roots of plants (in India), particu- 


larly of the, great reeds, are ſweet by nature, 
and by decoction.” 


He alſo mentions the xa Ivdizog grow- 


ing abundantly in Æthiopia. 
& aoungantly 3r 9 owe 
SENECA {anno 62) in his 84th Epiſtle, has 
the following paſſage :— 


P. 1016. edit. 1707. 
N wv NN NA 
2 Aue. 
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Aiunt inveniri apud_Indos mel in harundinum 
——— . 
L. JT foliis; quod aut rof illius celi, aut _ipfius harun- 


22 humor dulcis, et pinguior g1gnat. In noftris 


quo que herbis VM eandem, ed minus mani ifeſtam, 


& notabilem oni; ; quam proſequatur et contrahat : 


animal huic ret genitum. 


„They ſay that, in the Indies, honey is 
found on the leaves of canes; which is pro- 
duced by the dew, or the ſweet juice of the 
cane itſelf, concreting. In our herbs alſo there 
is the ſame quality, but in a leſs degree; from 
which the bees extract honey.“ 


This, being in the time of of NxRo, proves that 
{-» the Ramans, at that period, knew but little of 


the ſugar cane, and nothing of the manu- 
facture of ſugar. 


Ac [anno 62) ſays, in the 237th verſe of 
his third book, when ſpeaking of the Indians 
near the Ganges, — 


Duique bibunt tenera dulces ab arundine ſuccos. 


* 44 They drink the ſweet juices of the tender 


reed.” 


bn PLINy -{anno 78) in the 32d chapter of the 


6th book, ſpeaking of the Inſulæ Fortunatæ, 


WN 8 or 


br. 
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or what are now called the Canary Iſlands, 


aſſerts, on the authority of Juba, that, in the 


iſland called Ombrios,— 


Arbores ſimiles Ferulæ, ex quibus aqua expri- 


Matur; ex nigris amara; ex candidioribus potui 


* 


jucunda. 


„There are trees reſembling the Ferula 


from which water may be expreſſed; the water 
from the black ſort is bitter; but that from 


the white, grateful to drink.” 


SALMAsIus, GEOFFROY, and many other au- 
thors, have believed that theſe trees, mentioned 
by Privy, were ſugar canes; but certainly 
without reaſon. 

If we may credit the Spaniſh hiſtorian of 
theſe iſlands, there was in his time *, in the 
ſame iſland, now called Ferro, or Hierro, a 
marvellous tree, which made up for the de- 
ficiency of ſprings, and contributed Jargely 
towards ſupplying the inhabitants of the iſland 
with water. Some writers conſider PLiny's 
remark applicable to this vegetable fountain, 
which 1s deſcribed as follows. 


* In the year 1632. 
+ Ferro is about fifteen leagues in circumference, and five in 


breadth, It is ſubje& to frequent droughts, there being only 
three inconſiderable ſprings in it. 


6% The 
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« The diſtri in which this tree ſtands is 
called Tigulabe, near to which, and in the cliff 
or ſteep rocky aicent that ſurrounds the whole 
iſland, is a narrow gutter or gully, which com- 
mences at the ſea, and continues to the ſum- 
mit of the cliff, where it joins or coincides 
with a valley, which 1s terminated by the ſteep 
front of a rock. On the top of this rack 
grows aztree, now called T:/, but, in the lan- 
guage of the antient inhabitants, Garſe, i. e. 
Sacred, or Holy Tree. Its leaves conſtantly 
diſtil ſuch a quantity of water as is ſufficient 
to furniſh drink to every living creature in 
Hierro; Nature having provided this remedy for 
the drought of the 1ſland. On the North fide of 
the trunk are two largetanksor ciſterns of rough 
ſtone, or rather one ciſtern divided, each being 


twenty feet ſquare, and ſixteen ſpans in depth. 


One of theſe contains water for the drinking 
of the inhabitants, and the other that which 
they uſe for their cattle, waſhing, and ſuch 
like purpoſes. Every morning, near this part 
of the iſland, a cloud or miſt ariſes from the | 
ſea, which the South and Eaſterly winds force 
againſt the fore-mentioned ſteep cliff; ſo that 
the cloud, having no vent but by the gutter, 


gradually aſcends it, and from thence advances 


ſlowly to the extremity of the valley, where 
2 it 


>” an% wi — 


> @ Q _ v 
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rock which terminates the valley, and then 


branches of the tree, from whence it diſtils in 
drops during the remainder of the day, until 
it is at length exhauſted, in the ſame manner 
that we ſee water drip from the leaves of trees 
Jafter a heavy ſhower of rain. 
«© This diſtillation is not peculiar to the Garſe, 
or Ti; for the Breſos, which grow near it, 
likewiſe drop water; but, their leaves being 
but few and narrow, the quantity is ſo trifling, 
that though the natives ſave ſome of it, yet 
they make little or no account of any but 
what diſtils from the Tz). 

A perſon liyes on the ſpot near which this 


to take care of it and its water. He every day 
W diſtributes to each family of the diſtrict ſeven 
pots or veſſels full of water, beſides what he 
gives to the principal people of the iſland *.“ 

That ſome trees and ſhrubs may, on hydran- 
lic principles, become ſyphons to the earth, 
and their extremities diſcharge a conſiderable 
W quantity of water imbibed from the roots, is 
certainly poſſible; and ſuch trees are related 


* GLass's Hiſtory of the Canary Iflands, p. 275, anno 1764. 


it is ſtopped and checked by the front of the 


reſts upon the thick leaves and wide-ſpreading 


tree grows, who 1s appointed by the council 


— ͤ „ Lg _ _ 
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by travellers to exiſt in Africa, and South Ame- 
rica. But the hiſtory of the Garſe is ſcarcely 
within the compaſs of credibility. There may 
be ſome trees peculiar to Ferro, abounding 
with moiſture, which PrLiny had heard of; 
and, on that account, I have mtroduced the 
preceding relation. Indeed, they are men- 
tioned by ſeveral ſubſequent writers ; particu- 
larly by PeTEx MarTYR, who ſays, ** In the 
ifland of Ferro there is no other water that may 
be drunk, but only that is gathered of the dew 
which continually diſtilleth from one only tree, 
growing on the higheſt bank of the iſland, and 
falleth into a round trench made with man's 
hand.” Decad. I. Lib. I. anno 1493. 
| STATIUs {anno 95), Sluarum, Lib. 1. ſub 
{ finem, has a paſſage, which has been the foun- 
| * dation of much difpute among critics and 
| 

| 


commentators; ſome contending that the 
reading ſhould be cannæ, canes; others, that 
it ſhould be caunæ, figs: ſo called from Caunus, 
a town in Egypt, famous for figs. 


Et quas percoquit Ebuſia cannas . 


« The ifland of Ebuſus (or Ivica, in the Me. 
diterranean, near . in Spain), which 
produces ripe canes.” 


* Et quod pracoquit beſia cannas, Ed. Veneta, 1475. 
Ei 
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Ei quas percoquit Eboſea caunas. 
« Ebuſus which ripens ſcaunæ) figs.” 


SOLINUS {anno 218), in the 52d chapter of 
his Polyhiſtoria, in deſcribing India, ſays,— 

Quæ paluſtria ſunt, arundinem creant ita craſ- 
fam, ut N. is internodits lembi vice vedtitet navi- 


gantes; & ? radicibus ejus exprimitur humor dulcis ad 


melleam ſuavitatem *. 


The marſhy places produce reeds ſo bins, 
that between the joints, when divided in the 
middle, they are capable of carrying people in 
the manner of boats; from the roots of this 
reed a juice is expreſſed as ſweet as honey.” 


SoLinvs has taken the firſt part of this paſ- 
ſage from PIN Y; who, as well as HERODOrus, 
ſays, that the Indians make boats, or ca- 
noes, from canes growing in marſhy places : 
but neither HERODO Tus nor PLINx mention the 
{ſweetneſs of their roots. 

HERODO Tus, 444 years before the Chriſ- 
tian æra, in his Thalia, ſays the Indians, 
who inhabit the moraſſes of the river, feed on 
raw fiſh, which they catch in boats made of 
reeds ; a ſingle joint of which is large enough 
for one boat: and Plix xv, in the ad chapter 


* P. 275, edit. Goezii, 1777. 


of 


of the continent, or any of the iſlands. 
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of his 7th book, ſays, in India the canes grow 
to ſo great a ſize, that, from a ſingle joint, 
a boat may be made capable of carrying three 


people. 


I have now ſelected every thing, excepting 


the trivial common-place matter (which may 
be found in almoſt every Lexicon), reſpecting 
the cane, or reed, to which the property of 
ſweetneſs has been attributed, by every writer 
preceding the reign of prieſtcraft, ignorance, 
and oblivion. I ſhall paſs over that long 
night of human reaſon, where nothing is to be 
found,—to the more certain and determinate 


hiſtory of the ſugar cane. 


On the diſcovery of the Weſtern hemiſphere, 
the Sugar Cane was found on the continent; 


and alſo in ſome of the Atlantic iſlands ; but 


the art of making ſugar, it is ſaid, never was 
practiſed by the aborigines of the Weſt Indian 
lands, until they were ſettled by Europeans; 


nor by the Mexicans, or Peruvians, or any other 


native inhabitants of South America, previous 
to their ſubjugation by the Spaniards. . 

Of this there may be ſome doubt, with re- 
ſpe& to Mexico; but not as to any other part 


Before 
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Before the diſcovery of the Welt Indies, . by. 
the Spaniards, in 1492; before the diſcovery 
of the Eaſt Indies, by the Portugueſe naviga- 
tors, in 1497 ; and before the diſcovery of the 
Brazils, by the ſame nation, in 1500, abun- 
dance of ſugar was made in the iſlands of Si- 
cily, Crete, Rhodes, and Cyprus. 

The ſugar cane is ſuppoſed to have been 
brought to theſe iſlands originally, from India, 
by the Saracens ; and from thence tranſplanted 
into ſome parts of Italy; and to Spain, from 
Africa, by the Moors. 

| In Spain, the ſugar cane was firſt planted 
in Valencia, and afterwards in Granada, and 
urcia. Sugar was formerly, in theſe Southern 
parts of Spain, produced in great quantity; and 
Wome is ſtill made in the two latter provinces. 

W The celebrated Mr. Francis WiLLovgusy, 
vrho entered Spain from Rouſſillon, and travelled 
rough great part of it in 1664, ſays, „at 
Fullura the wine firſt begun to be ſweet; and 
Whrec leagues off, at Gandia, in Valencia, the 
Wlantationf of ſugar canes began. Quere, 
WW hcther the nature of the ſoil, that was fit to 
ouriſh the ſugar canes, did not alſo contri- 
Pute to the nature of the grapes ? 

At Gandia we firſt found raiſins of the 
Jun, as they are called in England; in Spain 
'S they 


3 
eat. 4 —_— —_— * 
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they call this kind panſas, and they ſeem to be 


th 
the quracin of the antients. They are all pi 
white, round, and have a tougher ſkin than T 
other grapes. They gather them when fully th 
ripe, and dip them in a boiling lixivium of kn 
water and aſhes, juſt dipping them in, and ta- ſug 
king them out again ; and then dry them upon to] 
boards in the ſun, taking them in by night, firſ 
or in foul weather. The name raiſin comes "_ 
from racemus. Figs are dried juſt as they ol 
are gathered, not being dipped in any lixi— cap 
vium. | tur: 
« } went to Olives, in Valencia alſo, where, gra 
and at Gandia, are the engines for ſugar-works; out 
the beſt are at Olives. By the way we ſaw the WW aftc 
{ugar canes growing in ſeveral places. They con 
are planted in low wet grounds, well mucked con 
and dreſſed, divided into beds or hillocks, and tie 
furrows. They cut the canes cloſe to the roots ¶ Hug: 
in November and December, and, cutting off Witt 
the ſlender tops, which afford no good juice, Neaart 
keep them under ground till March, and then Oliv 
prick them into theſe hillocks or beds; out of clot! 
. every zalea,, or cut, ſhoot four, five, or ſix, inks 
canes, which will be ripe next December. ¶ Pots 
The knots, or joints of the cane at the bot-Huice 
tom, are very cloſe together, ſcarce an inch the 
alunder; but upwards the diſtance is more, asWin w 


the 
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the cane grows more ſlender. Within is a white 
pulp, or pith, full of ſap, ſweet as honey. 
They fell them at Gandia to eat, and, cutting 
them in pieces juſt in the middle between two 
knots, ſack the pieces at both ends. To make 
ſugar, after the canes are cleanſed from the 
tops and leaves, and cut to pieces, they are 
firſt bruiſed, either with a perpendicular ſtone 
running round, as apples to make cyder, or 

olives to make oil; or between two axes ſtrongly 
capped with iron, horizontally placed, and 
turned contrary ways; and then preſſed as 
grapes or olives are. The juice thus preſſed 
out 1s boiled in three ſeveral cauldrons, one 
after another. In the third cauldron it be- 
comes thick and black, and 1s then put into 
conical pots, which at the bottom have a lit- 
tle hole ſtopped only with coarſe and foul 
Wugar. Theſe pots are covered when full 
ith a cake of paſte, made of a kind of 
Farth called the Spaniſh gritiy, and found near 
lives, which is good to take ſpots out of 
Fclothes, which cap or cover ſinks as the ſugar 
Winks. Theſe conical pots are put into other 
pots, into which, by the hole at the vertex, the 
ice drains down through the coarſe ſugar at 
the bottom. It drains for five or ſix months, 
in which time the ſugar in the conical pots 
C 2 | grows 
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grows hard, and white, all the juice being gro! 
drunk up by the lute, or run out by the hole Wh 
in the vertex. The juice is boiled again, fo into 
long as it is good for any thing ; but at laſt it 
makes only a foul red ſugar, that will never F 
be better. The conical loaves of ſugar, after gar 
they are taken out, are ſet to drain over the Lern 
ſame pots for 14 or 15 days. To make the ſugar by 
more white. they muſt boil it again, but about the « 
one- ſixth is loſt every time. A pound of ſugar duc 
of 12 ounces is ſold at Olives for three ſous and Per 
an half ; refined, for five or ſix ſous. The ſu- TO 
gar juice 1s ſtrained through ſtrainers of linen, iar 
and is put out of one cauldron into another. * 
They take it out of the firſt and ſecond caul- me 
drons ſo ſoon as it begins to boil ; but in the gue 
third cauldron they let it boil till the ſeum ian 
riſes, and then take off only the ſcum with the 1 
ſcummer, and put it into a long trough, to E 
cool; and, when it is cool, put it into the co- 
nical pots. One ſcum riſes after another in the r 
third cauldron. The ſcum, when it is taken py 2 
off, is white, but turns to a black liquor in the 75 
trough. They never refine the ſugar more 208 

| | whe 

than three or four times. They uſe for the re- . 
fining of it whites of eggs, putting in two or FR 


three dozen into a cauldron. They ule but one 
cauldron for refining. When it is refined, it 
| grows 
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grows. hard and white in nine or ten days. 
When they refine it, they put a little water 
into the cauldron, to diſſolve it the better *.“ 


From Valencia, the cultivation of the ſu- 
gar cane, and the manufacture of ſugar, were 
carried in the beginning of the 15th century, 
by the Spaniards, to the Canary iſlands, and 
the commerce ariſing from the ſugar there pro- 
duced was conſiderable : but, prior to this 
period, the Portugueſe, in 1420, carried the 
cane, and the manufacture of ſugar, from the 
iſland of Sicily to Madeira. From theſe ori- 
gins the cultivation of the ſugar cane, and 
the art of making ſugar, were extended by 
different nations of Europeans to the Welt In- 
dian iſlands, and the Brazils. 

Though the Canary lands, or In/ulz Fortu- 
nale, were known to the antients; yet, after the 
fall of the Roman empire, many centuries 
lapſed in which all intercourſe, mention, 
and even knowledge of theſe iſlands, were bu- 
Fried in oblivion; and they remained as ſunk 
from the world until about the year 1330, 
hen a French veſſel was forced on one of 
them in a violent gale of wind. After this ac- 
cident they became known again in Europe. 


* RAx's Travels, ed. 1737, vol. I. p. 409. 
3 | The 
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| grows 
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* Rar's Travels, ed. 1737, vol. I. p. 409. 
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The conqueſt of theſe iſlands was underta- ; 


ken by the Spaniards in 1393. The Portu- 
gueſe indeed had made ſome ſlight attempts in 
1334; but, being repulſed at Gomero by the 
natives, they relinquiſhed the enterprize. 

The firſt of theſe iſlands that was conquered 
was Lancera'a in 1400; Fuerventura was cap- 
tured in 1405; Canaria, in 1483; Palma, in 
1491; Teneriff, in 1495. | 

The iſland of Madeira is ſuppoſed, like the 
Canary iſlands, to have been known to the an- 
tients ; and, like them, to have been loſt in 
the ſame interval of darkneſs, until the year 
1344; when an Engliſh veſſel was driven on 
this iſland by a ſtorm. But this event was not 
fucceeded by any intercourſe with the ifland, 
and ſeems to have been forgotten, as no notice 
was taken of it until 1419, when it was again 
diſcovered by the Portugueſe ; who, in the 
following year, 1420, took poſſeſſion of it. It 
was then a mere wilderneſs, as its name im- 
ports“, and unpeopled. The Portugueſe 


burnt the woods, and made a ſettlement; and, 


in the ſame year, planted the ſugar cane there, 


which they brought from the iſland of Sicily. 


* Maderia. Nomen factum eſt A Lat. materia, qua tam in 
vulgati Bibliorum verſione quam alibi fignificatur idem qudd 
Anglice timber; quia tali materia abundabat iſta inſula, Hp, 
not. in PERITsSOL. Itin. p. 113. 


From 
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From the incorrect accounts of the firſt 
8 Welt Indian diſcoveries, it is impoſſible to aſ- 
certain in which of the iſlands the cane was 
found, and in which it was not. We know it 
was ſeen in ſome of them: but, from modern 
E navigators, we have proofs that it grows {pon- 
W taneouſly in all the iſlands in the South Sea. 
| It was found in great abundance in all the 
Society iflands, Eaſter iſland, and the Sand- 
wich iſles; where the Indians are perfectly ac- 
quainted with the uſe of its expreſſed juice, 
but have not the knowledge of making ſugar. 
Some plants of theſe canes have lately been 
introduced into the Welt Indies; and the aſto- 
niſhing increaſe of ſugar, which thoſe brought 
from Otaheite and planted in Jamaica yield 
over thoſe of the iſland, ſhews, if there be not 
different ſpecies, —that vegetables, as well as 
animals, may degenerate, and require the im- 
pulſe of change to incite, or re-animate their 
vigour. | 
Thus the breed of cattle, and thus alſo the 
improved huſbandry in Europe in general, are 
carried on; grain, leeds, and plants, are re- 
moved from place to place, and varied, and cul- 
tivated, on phyſical principles, by philoſophers. 
24 In 
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In England, the Duke of BeprorD, and Mr. 
Coxxk, have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this kind 
of knowledge; and have rendered the moſt eſ- 
ſential ſervices to their country. 

This ſhould be a leſſon to the planter of 
the ſugar cane, not to continue propagating 
from the ſame ſtock; or at leaſt to try the 
effects, where any degeneracy appears, of new 


plants from another iſland ; or from remote 


parts of the ſame iſland, where the former 
cannot be obtained. | 

Whether there be different ſpecies of the 
ſugar cane, or whether the varieties, with 
which we have been Jately made acquainted, 
are owing to ſome local cauſes, has not yet 
been aſcertained. oy 

The French, a few years fince, introduced 


into their Welt Indian iſlands plants from the 


Eaſt Indies. From their iflands the cultivation 
of the Eaſt Indian cane has been carried into 
ſome of the Englith iſlands. Sir Joun LATOREY 
planted them in Antigua, and has proved their 
preſent ſuperiority over the old canes of the 
Weſt Indies. He gives the following account 
of theſe canes : 

One ſort brought from the iſland of Bour- 


bon, reported by the French to be the growth 
of the coaſt of Malabar. 


| Another 
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c Another ſort from the iſland of Otaheite. 
« Another ſort from Batavia. 
The two former are much alike, both in 
heir appearance and growth; but that of 
BOtaheite is ſaid to make the fineſt ſugar. They 
are much larger than thoſe of our iſlands, the 
Points of ſome meaſuring eight or nine inches 
Wong, and ſix in circumference. 

Their colour, and that of their leaves, alſo 
Wdiffers from ours. | 

They are ripe enough to eric, at the age 
Wof ten months. 

They appear to ſtand the dry weather 
Wbetter than ours ; and are not liable to be at- 
acked by that deſtructive inſect called the 
orer. 

The Batavian canes are a deep purple on the 
dutſide; they grow ſhort-jointed, and ſmall in 
ircumference: but bunch exceedingly, and 
Pegetate ſo quick, that they ſpring up from 
he plant in one third of the time which thoſe 
Wor our iſland do *.“ 

The method of propagating the ſugar cane 
Ps by cuttings from the top of it, and we know 


* Sir John Larorey's remarks on the Eaſt Indian canes, im- 
ported into the French Charaibean iflands, in Mr. Epwarps's 
preface to the ſecond edition of his Hiftory of the Welt Indies. 


of 
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of no other method ; though Mr. Brvce ſays, It 
in Abyflinia it is raiſed from the ſeed. Of this Wroy 
fact we have no example; and it is thought of tl 
that Mr. Brxvce is miſtaken in this matter. hat 
The progreſs of cultivating the cane for the Fe 
purpoſes of making ſugar, has given riſe to the Helo. 
erroneous ſuppoſition, that the migration of he 7 
the ſugar cane, under the Europeans, was WM 630 
from Sicily and Spain, to the Madeira and ure 
Canary iflands; and afterwards to the Welt th 
Indian iflands, Mexico, Peru, and Brazil: and Pr 
that it was not an original plant of thoſe lan 
Wands, and countries. pon 
There ie, beſides, great difficulty in diſtin-WWlfo : 
guiſhing, in the journals of voyagers, between liver 
the hiſtory of the plant and its produce. For S. 
often when ſome particular period is mention Tc. 
ed, when the ſugar cane was firſt carried to c 1 5 
countries, the fact is, that ſuch period was the W ]: 
time when the cultivation of the plant, fo 
the purpoſes of making ſugar, was introduced; be. 
which before was either entirely neglected, ane 
the uſe of the ſimple juice only known : an Have 
frequently mention is made when ſugar waere 
firſt produced in ſome countries, which 1 are 
reality was the period when the European aH Jo 
of refining it, or ſome improvements in iM ent 
manufacture, was carried thither. L/. 
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It is certain, that the ſugar cane was found 
growing in the low, rich lands near the mouth 
f Pe the Miſſiſippi, when Europeans firſt went to 
What part of America. 

Father HENNEPIN ſays, © from thirty leagues 
delow Maroa, down to the _ the banks of 
Ine Miſſifippi.are full of canes.” This was in 
680, when he was there. He was the firſt 
W-uropean who explored the country adjacent 
l to the lower parts of that river. 

1 Francis XIMENES, in his treatiſe on the 
_ avi of America, ſays, the ſugar cane grows 
Wpontaneouſly near the Rio della Plata; this is 
Wlſo aſſerted by HERNA N DES and P1s0. This 
ver was diſcovered in 1515, by Joun Dias 
WW: SoLs, a Spaniard ; and the country about 


n conquered by Pzpro DR ManDoza, in 
roy « 5. | | | 

na JAN vs LEry, who went in 1556 to the 
of % Faneiro, in Brazil, ſays, he found every 
d 


here near that river a great quantity of ſugar 
Hanes; and it is certain that they could not 
Wave been planted by the Portugueſe, as they 
ere not ſettled in thoſe parts until long after- 
'ards. 
Joux DE Lat ſays, the iſland of St. Vin- 
ent produced the ſugar cane ſpontaneouſly. 
Lb. I. pag. 2 
LABAr 
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LABAr ſays, the firſt French ſettlers in St. 
Chriſtopher, Martinique, and Guadaloupe, W 
found ſugar canes in different parts of thoſe i 


iſtands; which, growing there naturally, were Wat: 


afterwards properly cultivated, and have ſince 
produced all the Sugar of thoſe iſlands. Vol. II. 
p- 226. Py, ; 

The iſland of St. Chriſtopher was firſt taken 
poſſeſſion of by the French and Engliſh, on 


the ſame day, in the year 1625. The Englih WW 


made ſugar there in 1643, and the French 1ſaon 5 


after. From this iſland the French fent a 


colony to take poſſeſſion of Martinique; and 
they ſettled there in 1635. 

In 1627, the Engliſh ſettled at Barbadoes; 
and, in 1643, made Sugar there. In 1676 it 
was in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, and employed 
four hundred fail of veſſels, which were on an 
average of 150 tons *. 5 

In 1628, the Engliſh ſettled at Nevis. I 

In 1632, the Engliſh ſettled at Montſerrat ; 
and, in the ſame year, the Dutch ſettled at St. 
Euftatia. | 

In 1635, the French ſettled at Guadaloupe; 
and, in 1648, made ſugar there. 

In 1650, the French ſettled at Granada. 


* Crates II. in 1661, created thirteen Baronets of Barbadoes ; 
eich of whom had in the ifland not leſs than a thouſand pounds 
a year, and ſame ten thonſand pounds a-year. PosTELTHWAITE. 


Jamaica 
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Jamaica wasdiſcovered by COLUMBUS in 1494, 
his ſecond voyage; and beſtowed on him 
y Ferdinand and Iſabella, as ſome compen- 
Nation for the acquiſitions he had given to 
W pain in the Weſt Indies. 

His ſon Fames ſettled, and planted it in 
509. What improvements it received by the 
ppaniards, during the time they were in poſ- 
eſſion of it, are but little known. They con- 
inued there however undiſturbed until 15963 
hen Sir ANTHONY SHIRLEY, with a ſingle 
nan of war, took and plundered St. Jago de 


Wn the year 1635, this town was again plun- 
; cred by 500 Engliſh from the Leeward iflands. 
it n 1656, on the roth of May, the whole ifland 

as reduced, and taken poſſeſſion of by the 
Worces ſcat againſt it by OLives CReMWELL 3 
nd has ſince that time belonged to the Englith. 


At this conqueſt of Jamaica, there were not 
ore than 1500 Spaniards, with about the 
ame number of ſlaves, in the ifland. The 
dpaniards had exterminated all the native In- 
lian inhabitants; not one was ſeen by the 
nglich, out of 60,000 which the Spaniards 
" / round there. 5 

The ſugar cane was firſt planted there, by 
the Engliſh, in 1660; and ſugar firſt made in 
1654. 


13188 —_— > a. 


Wa Vega; which then conſiſted of 2000 houſes. 
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1664. But ſome plantations were made there 
while it was in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards, by 
EsQUIMEL, a Spaniſh governor, under DIEGO 
CoLumpus, ſon of the renowned CoLumuus if 
who brought the plants from St. Domingue. 
There were in Jamaica, on the arrival of the 
Engliſh, only three ſmall plantations in the 
xland ; the chief of which was at the Angels. 

Sir Tomas MopyrorD, a rich and eminent 
planter of Barbadoes, was the perſon who firſt 
planted and cultivated the ſugar cane, for the 
purpoſe of making ſugar, in Jamaica. This 
was in 1660. He removed from Barbadoes toll 
Jamaica, and carried with him much agricul-W 
tural knowlege, to the great advantage of the 
Hand ; which he contributed to improve and Ml 
benefit, m a very extenſive manner. CHARLES 
the ſecond appointed him governor of the 
ifland in 1664; in which ſituation he continued 
until i669. 

In the iſland of St. Thomas, under the line, 5 
on the coaſt of Africa, which. was diſcovered 
by the Portugueſe in 1405, ſugar was made 
much earlier than in the Weſt Indies. 

DaePER ſays (page 491) that the Portugueſe 
had fixty-one ſugar works in this ifland, be- 
fore the Dutch deſtroyed them in the year 
1610. 

HEYLIN, 


f 
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= Heriin, who publiſhed the firſt edition of 
is Coſmography in 1624, ſays this iſland is 
W abundant in ſugar canes, and well ſtored. 
1 ſugars, that forty ſhips are hence loaded 
1 early with that one commodity ; for making 
nich they have here ſeventy ingenios, or ſugar 
ouſes, and in each of them two hundred {laves, 
n ſome three hundred, which belong to the 
orks. Six days in ſeven theſe flaves work 
Wor their maſters, and the ſeventh for them- 
elves; which they ſpend in ſewing and plant- 
Ing their ſeeds, fruits, and proviſions. They 
Pring the negroes from the oppoſite continent, 
With whom the air agrees ſo well, that they 
attain generally to 110 years; few of the Por- 
Wuza's unto 50. The air is ſo venemently hot 
hat it ſuiteth not with the conſtitution of the 
uropeans.“ 
Laar, Vol. I. pag. 226. is decidedly of 
pinion, that the ſugar cane is a native plant 
f the Weſt Indies. But he ſays, that it is to 
he Portugueie and Spaniards that Europeans 
re indebted for the art of making ſugar ; who 
earned the ſecret from the inhabitants of the 
act Indies, and returning from thence put it 
In practice, firſt at the iſland of Madeira and 
che Canaries, and afterwards in the Brazils, 
and New Spain, avout the end of the year 1580. 
8 That 
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That the ſugar cane is a native plant of the 
Welt Indies there can be no doubt; but in the 
other remarks, LaBaT is miſtaken, as has 
already appeared ; for the Portugueſe had not 
paſſed the Cape of Good Hope until 1497 ; 
long before which time ſugar was made in the 
Mediterranean Iſlands. Beſides, according to 
PETER MARTVR, in the year 1518, there were 
twenty. eight ſugar-works in the ifland of Hiſ- 
paniola, eſtabliſned by the Spaniards. He 
fays, “it is a marvellous thing to conſider how 
all things increaſe and proſper in this ifland. 
There are now twenty-eight ſugar-preſles, 
wherewith great plenty of ſugar is made. 
The canes or reeds wherein the ſugar. groweth 
are bigger and higher than in any other place; 
and are as big as a man's wriſt, and higher 
than the ſtature of a man by the half. Thus 1s 
more wonderful, that whereas in Valencia, in 
Spain, where a great quantity of Sugar is made 
yearly, whenſoever they apply themſelves to 
the great increaſe thereof, yet doth every root 
bring forth not paſt five, or ſix, or at the moſt 
ſeven, of thoſe reeds; whereas in Hiſpaniola 
one root bearcth twenty, and oftentimes thirty“.“ 
Engliſh edit. 1577, page 172. The original 
edition was publithed in Spain, in 1530. 

* This juſtifies the ſuppoſition, that the ſugar cane in the Weſt 


Indies has degenerated, Sce page 23. 
COLUMBUS, 
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WW CorumBus, in his firſt voyage in 1492, diſ- 
Wovered the iſland of Hiſpaniola, or Saint 
Pomingue; and AnToxio HrRRARA, in the 
cond book of his ſecond Decad, ſpeaking of 
Whe improvements and cultivation carried to 
What iſland by the Jeronimite friers, ſays, One 
WA 0v1L0N, an inhabitant of the great plain, car- 
Wicd thither, in the year 1506, ſome ſugar 
Wancs from the Canaries, and planted them; 
De ſame anſwering well, the fathers ordered 
What every inhabitant, who would erect a ſugar 
Will, ſhould have five hundred pieces of eight 
gold lent him; and, by this contrivance, 
a ſhort ſpace of time there came to be forty 
Withcr Water or Horſe ſugar Mills in the iſland. 
Wt is to be obſerved, that formerly ſugar grew 
er nly in Valencia, whence it was conveyed to 
renada, thence to the Canaries, and laſtly to 
e Indies &, which made it more neceſſary to 
nd over blacks ; and that put the Portugueſe 
on carrying many from Guinea, Hiſpaniola 
Wroved ſo natural to the blacks, as to have it 
Ince ſaid that, unleſs one happened to be 
Wanged, none ever died +.” 


his muſt refer only to the manufacturing of ſugar. P180 ſays 
pc ſugar canes were originally found growing wild in the woods 
= the Canary Iſlands. Lib. 4. Cap. 1. | 

+ HerraAna ſays, the Spaniards firſt imported their negroes from 
ae Portugueſe, who had ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa. 


D 


In 
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In 1726, the French made in this ian Pi 
33,000 hogſheads of ſugar, of 12 hundrec ; 
weight each. In 1742, they made 50, 660 
hogſheads; and, in the ſame year alſo, the 
made in Martinique, Guadaloupe, and th 
other leſſer iſles, 51,875 hogſheads. Wane: 
The whole produce of the Britiſh Well 
Indian Iſlands, imported into Great Britain 
that year, was 60,950 hogſheads. In 1770 
St. Domingue yielded of ſugar, two- third 
brown, 160,000 hogſheads, of 10 hundre ux 
weight each. id 
GonzALEs FERDINANDUS OvieDus, who live 
in Hiſpaniola in 1515, and was governor of 
the city of Sancta Maria in Darien in 152 e 
ſays, p. 225 of the Summary of his Genera ver 
Hiſtory of the Weſt Indies, there is ſuc 
abundance of ſugar in Mexico, that certain" ic! 
Spaniſh ſhips are yearly freighted therewith 3>: 
and bring the ſame unto. Seville, in Spain i 
from whence it is carried to all parts oi 
Chriſtendom.” : | 
As Mexico was not entirely conquered bl 
the Spaniards until 1521, I think it is clea 
that the ſugar cane muſt have been cultivated 
and ſugar made in Mexico, before the Spa 
niards went thither. 


PRT 
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W PETER CIRZ A, who travelled from the year 
: 533 to 1550, in Peru, and other parts of 
outh America, ſays, cap. 64, p. 167, In 
Wveral parts of the vales, near the city of 
St. Michael, there are large fields of ſugar 
Wines, whereof ſugar is made in ſeveral towns 
Ind preſerves.” 


He agriculture of the Indians, before the Spa- 
Wards went among them; for, though Vasco 
WW UNEz DE BALBOA croſſed to the South Sea, 
Ind ſettled at Panama in 1513, yet the Spa- 
rds were never in any part of Peru before 


Wl venturers, only landed, and made ſome diſ- 
overies, but returned to Spain in 1528, for 
thority to undertake the conqueſt of Peru; 
Which was not begun in South America until 


9 332, and completed in 1532, by the murder 


the laſt Inca, Atabalipa; or, as the Spaniards 
ite the name, Atahuallpa : yet Spain was not 
peaceable poſſeſſion of Peru before 1 5 54. 

This immenſe ſcene of blood was not cloſed 
the Spaniards, without many tragical events 
nong themſelves. ALMAGRo, the conqueror 
Chili, was ſtrangled before Cuſco by HER- 
\ND PIZARRO in 1538; and FRANCIS PIZARRO, 
D 2 the 


He mentions this among other articles of 


e year 1525; and then PizarRo, with a few 


the fields in the plains; to ſupply the defect of 


his Commentaries, lib. IX. cap. 28, part 1, that 


they were highly eſteemed, and are now be- 1 T 
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the conqueror of Peru, was aſſaſſinated at Lima] 1 
in 1541, by the partizans of ALMA RO. q 

Cizza mentions alſo the manner in which 
the Indians carry water in trenches, from the 
rivers deſcending from the mountains, through 


rain in thoſe countries. 
This part of Peru was then inhabited en- 
tirely by Indians; for, though Sr. Michael was 
the firſt city built by the Spaniards in Peru, it 
was not founded until 1541, by Pizarro, before 
the capture of Atabalipa; and, conſequently, - 
before the wars were ended, or that the Spa- 
niards had turned their thoughts to agriculture. 
Wherefore, it is probable that the art of making 
ſugar was known to the Peruvian Indians alſo, 
before the Spaniards went among them. 
It is certain that GARcILASSO DE LA VEGA, 
who was a native of Peru, and left that country 4 
and went to Spain in the year 1560, ſays, in 


e antiently-there were no ſugar canes in Peru 
though now, by the induſtry of the Spaniards 
and the fertility of the ſoil, they are increaſed 
to a loathſome plenty; that, whereas former 


come of no value or eſtimation.” 


46 The : ; 
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W < The firſt Sugar Works in Peru were made 
n Huanca, by the contrivance of a gentleman 
With whom I was well acquainted. A ſervant 
f his, who was a ſubtile and ingenious perſon, 
0 bſerving the great quantities of ſugar which 
Frere imported from Mexico, by reaſon of 
Which the ſugar of Peru would not ſell to any 
Wccount, adviſed his maſter to ſend one ſhip's 
ading of his ſugar to Mexico; that they, 
zeing thereby the plenty of that commodity 
mm Peru, might forbear to ſend any more 
Whither. The project ſucceeded according to 
Wxpcctation; and now ſugar works are erected 
Wn many places in that country“ 

Josxrn Acos rA, who was in South America 
bout the year 1580, ſays, in his Natural and 
loral Hiſtory of the Indies, lib. IV. cap. 32, 
that they not only uſe a great deal of ſugar 
the Indies, but alſo carry much into Spain; 
r, the canes grow exceedingly well in many 
gr ts of the Indies. They have built their en- 
ines in the iſlands, in Mexico, in Peru, and 
Rother parts; which yieldeth the Spaniards 
very great revenue.“ 

it was told me, that the engine for 
aking ſugar in Naſca, in Peru, was worth 
Nearly above thirty thouſand pieces of revenue. 
hat of Chicama, joining to Truxillo, in the 
22 {lame 


- 
8 


cheſts of ſugar, which being, as I did ſee; 


. — 2 — — 
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{ame country, was likewiſe of great revenue, Poſſe 
and thoſe of New Spain are of no leſs: and ii YA 
is ſtrange to ſee what ſtore they conſume at th &- 
Indies. They brought from the iſland of Saint 


Domingue, in the fleet wherein I came, 8926 
gong! 


{tipped at Porto Rico, every cheſt, in my opi. he 


nion, weighed eight arobes, every arobes weighs 
ing five and twenty pounds, which are tw? f th 
hundred weight of ſugar. This is the chiel 
revenue of theſe iſlands, ſo much are mei | 


given to ſweet things.” 


THoMas GAGE, who went to New Spain nM Ht 
1625, ſays (p. 236), in the voyage the SpanillF*5* 
fleet, in which he was, touched at the iſlan m 
of Guadaloupe ; where the Indians with grea ant 
joy yearly expect the Spaniſh fleets ; and byll ; 5¹⁴ 


the moons reckon the months, and thereby 
gueſs at their coming; and ſome prepare ſugal 
canes, others plantains, others turtles, ſome 
one proviſion, ſome another, to barter witi 
the Spaniards for their ſmall haberdaſheryl 
iron, knives, and ſuch things which may help 
them in their wars, which commonly the 
make againſt ſome other iſlands,” 

This was ten years before any European 


had ſettled there; and where no ſugar wal 


made until 1648, by the French, who then 
| polleſſeqil 
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oſſeſſed it. The ſugar cane, conſequently, 
as the natural production of that Iſland. 
Gacs ſays, cap. 15, two or three leagues 
rom the Indian town of Ch:apa there are (in 
626) two Ingenios or Farms of ſugar, one be- 
Wonging to the cloiſter of the Dominicans of 
Whe Spaniſh city of Chiapa, which is twelve 
+ zagues from this town, the other to the cloiſter 
If this town, which contain near two hundred 
lack-Moors, beſides many Indians, who arg” 
Wmployed in that conſtant work of making 
gar for all the country.” ia 
He alſo remarks, in the ſame chapter, that 
ugar was an article of commerce, and ſent 
rom Chiapa down the river Tabaſco, to be 
ranſported to the Havannah. The towns of 
iapa are in the province of Chiapa, which 
ins to Guatimalg. 

The Portugueſe firſt eſtabliſhed Sugar Works 
the Brazils, in 1580, They had no ſettle- 
Went of conſequence there before 1549. The 
WP utch, after the truce between Spain and Hol- 


razils; and in 1637 they ſent Count Maukice 
hither. In 164, when the treaty of peace 
aas concluded between the Dutch and Portu- 
& gueſe, the former were in number 20, ooo, and 


0 ; | D 4 ſhips 


Wand in 1562, began their expeditions to the 


Dad acquired ſeven of the fourteen captain- 


| 


| 
A 
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tives, driven from the Brazils in 1655, that 


Indian Iflands. 


Barbadoes was firſt ſettled by the Engliſh in Le 
1627, and ſugar made there in 1643. I ſhall 


ſhips of Brazil. They had 60,000 negroel 
there, and made 25,000 cheſts of ſugar. But 
in 1655, they were diſpoſſeſſed of their territo. 
ries, and ceded them by treaty, in 1661, to 
the Portugueſe ; being reduced in number, by. 4 
wars and other diſaſters, to only ſix or ſeven 0 
hundred perſons. It was theſe Dutch fugi- 


carried the art of planting the cane, and 
making ſugar in a proper manner, to the Welt 


I have before obſerved, that the iſland of 4 


now add ſome particulars from L1con, which 
will illuſtrate the ſubject in a very ſatisfactorſfhgnu 
manner. | + cc 

He ſays, in his Hiſtory of Barbadoes, p. 85, 
« At the time we landed on this iſland, which 
was in the beginning of September, 1647, wlll 
were informed, partly by thoſe planters weli# 
found there, and partly by our own obſer 
vations, that the great work of ſugar- making 
was but newly practiſed by the inhabitants 
there. Some of the moſt - induſtrious men; | 
having gotten plants from Fernambrock, a place 
in Brazil, and made trial of them at the Bar- 


badoes, and finding them to grow, they <* 


planted 
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Y pdlanted more and more, as they grew and 
Wnultiplied on the place, till they had ſuch a 
onſiderable number as they were worth the 
nile to ſet up a very ſmall Ingenio, and ſo 
Wnake trial what ſugar could be made on that 
oil. But the ſecrets of the work being not 
gi- Hell underſtood, the ſugars they made were 
ery inconſiderable, and little worth, for two 
md er three years. But they, finding their errors 
ety their daily practice, began a little to mend; 
nd, by new directions from Brazil, ſometimes 

of Dy ſtrangers, and now and then by their own 
in people, who were content ſometimes to make 
voyage thither, to improve their knowledge 
n ea thing they ſo much deſired. Being now 
uch better able to make their queries, of the 
ecrets of that myſtery, by how much their 
kten-failings had put them to often-ſtops and 
onpluſſes in the work. And ſo returning 
ich more plants, and better knowlege, they 
ent on u reth hopes, but ſtill ſhort of 
hat they ſhould be more ſkilful in; for, at 
or frſt arrival, we found them ignorant in 
rc main points that much conduced to the 


f gathering; and the right placing theie cop- 
N ; pers in their furnaces ; as alſo the true way of 
covering their rollers with plates or bars of 
iron. 


_ ork ; vis. the manner of planting; the time 


; 4 ——————y a Averr 4 
o__ — e 


to know when the canes were ripe, which was 


grown greater proficients both in boiling and 
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iron. At the time of our arrival there we! 

found many ſugar works ſet up, and at work: 
but yet the ſugars they made were but bare 
Muſcovadoes; and few of them merchantable 
commodities ; ſo moiſt, and full of molafles, 
and fo ill cured, as they were hardly worth 
bringing home to England. But about the 

time I left the ifland, which was in 1650, they 
were much bettered; for then they had {kill MM 


not till they were fifteen months old; and iſ 
before they gathered them at twelve, which? 
was a main diſadvantage to the making good i 
ſugar ; for, the liquor wanting of the ſweet- 
neſs it ought to have, cauſed the ſugars to be 
lean, and unfit to keep. Beſides, they had 


curing them, and had learnt the knowlege of i 
making them white, ſuch as you call lump- 
ſugars here in England ; but not ſo excellent 
as thoſe they make in Brazil; nor is there any 
likelihood they can ever make ſuch ; the land 
there being better, and lying in a continent, 


muſt needs have conſtanter and ſteadier wea- i Jan 
ther, and the air much drier and purer than 

it can be in ſo {mall an iſland as that of Bar-. 
badoes.“ 3s no 
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SUGAR was firſt 8 into Europe 
: a Arabia and the Eaſt. What kind or 
ſpecies of ſugar this was, or whether any of 
che various preparations of it now in uſe, has 
een a ſubject of much controverſy in anti- 
auarian literature. 

The profoundedly learned SALMASIUS (Sau- 
ps, his proper name), who went to 
Wrefide at Leyden in 1632, aſſerts, that what 
authors denominate the ſacar mambu of the 
| Indians, was the THXKYN,KpOV,, or ſugar, of the 
ancients. 

Buy che term ancients, in this treatiſe, the 
Greeks and Romans of the earlier periods are 
not meant. To them the word ſugar was un- 
known. . 


He 
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He ſays, —Exercitationes noſire docent illud fi 
TAXY,260V eſſe quod hoc tempore vocatur apud Indo: 
Sacar- Mambu ; quod in arundine Indica arboree 
ac vaſtæ proceritdtis ſponte creſcit. De Sac- 
charo Commentarius. | 

He alſo ſays, this ſacar-mambu of the In- 
dians was the fabaxir of the Arabians ; but 
that the Arabians were ignorant how it was 
produced, as were the ancient Greeks of the 
generatio Mellis Calamini, five a#xx«eov ; who 
thought it was the dew, which, falling on the 
Indian canes, concreted : and that it was a 
kind of manna. 

The Arabians, he obſerves, ſuppoſed the 
tabaxir to be the aſhes of the cane; and cer- 
tainly, he ſays, this ſpecies of ſugar, when or 
concreted and coagulated, is like aſhes ; but, he 
when iſſuing from the joints of the cane, it is 
white like ſtarch. The antients remark alſo, 
that their ſugar was brittle between the teeth; 
therefore many of them call it Indian ſalt; 
whereas our ſugar, he ſays, melts-in the mouth, 
and is not brittle *. 

He contends, that the Arabians were in an 
error reſpecting their ?abaxir; and that it was 
not the aſhes of the cane, but the ſacar-mambu 


* FExercitationes Plinianæ. 


of 
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If the Indians, and the real peat #&A%juvoy 
f the Greeks, He ſays the antients gave it 
W he appellation of ſugar, which the Arabians 
id not; becauſe they believed it to be aſhes, 
nd not a ſpecies of ſugar which was called 
y them zuchar. 

He ſays the cane, from which the fictitious 
Nugar now in uſe is made, is a ſmall plant; 
Put that in the Indies, which yields the /acar- 
ambu of the Indians, the tabaxir of the Ara- 
ians, or native ſugar of the antients, is a 
Warge tree; and that this ſpecies of ſugar is the 
. concreted exudation from the tree, Gina about 

the joints. | 

r- SAaimasvs at length attempts, as a farther 
en WE orroboration of his opinion, to ſhew, that 
it, he virtues attributed by the Arabians to the 


o; 8 


is WW 2baxir, coincide with thoſe which the Greeks 
'o, cribed to their oazy x20). | 
h In theſe conjectures, I believe, it will appear 


at the moſt learned Sar.masvs is miſtaken ; 

id that the /abaxir, or, as it has been variouſly 

gendered by tranſlators, thabaſrr, tarathit, ſatat- 

yr, tabaſis, tabaſir, and ſabaſcir, of Rrasis, 

A VICENNA, SERAPION, and AVERROES, Was 
Neither the /acar-mambu of the Indians, nor 
Ine T&X%,820y of the antients. 


Let 
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Let us examine what may be collected from 
the Arabians themſelves, concerning their 14. 
baxir. 

RHASES {anno 930} ſays,— 

Tarathit, id eſi Spodium, frigida eſt & ſicca, 
que & ventrem ſtringit, & ſanguinem exire pro · 
hibet. Spodium frigidum eſt & ficcum, quod fe. 
bribus acutis, ac ſiti, & nimio ventris fluxui, & , 
vomitui, confert : puſtulis quoque que in ore & lin- ; 
gua naſcuntur, atque tremori cordis, auxiliatur. 


De Simplicibus, cap. 36. 


AvicENNA {anno 1040) ſays, —Thabaſir (the 
tranſlator calls it Spodium) quid eſt? Cannarum 
aduſtæ; diciiur enim quod ipſæ aduruntur propter 
fricationem ſuarum extremitatum, quum Ventus eas 


perflat. Frigidum eft in ſecundo, & ficcum ini © 
tertio. In ipſo eft ftipticitas, & præparatio & as 
parum reſolutionis, & ejus infrigidatio eft plu- & 
rima, & ejus reſolutio eft propter amaritudinen Wil ast 
paucam in ipſo. Ex reſolutione igitur ejus, & ſtip- 1 


ticitate, fit exficcatio fortis, & eft compoſitarum ' 
virtutum ſicut roſa. Confert aphthis, & melan- li 
choliæ provenienti ſolitudine. Spodium (Tabaxir) 


confert apoſtematibus oculi calidis, confortat cor, et 


confert tremori ejus calido, & ſyncopi fatte ex ; 
effuſione cholera ad ſtomachum, & bibitum, & 2 
linitum, & confert melancholiæ ex ſolicitudine, & 2 
29:4 timori 
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nori de preteritis, & terrori de futuris. Confert 
uſh (fiti) & inflammationi ſlomachi, & debilitati 
us, & prohibet effuſionem choleræ ad ipſum, & 
onfert conturbationi. Prohibet ſolutionem chole- 
cam. Confert febribus aculit. Lib. II. tract. 2. 
. ap. 616. Ed. Venetiis, 1595. 


"If 
7* 


'"$ Srrayion fanno 1070) ſays, adducing his 
9 3 | 

e Rf uthorities,— | 

2 


Sataiſcir, vel Reſcius, id eſt Spodium. 
BEpiGoREs, —Proprietatis ſpodii eſt, quod con- 


1 er! caliditati choleræ. 


Rnases, ex verbo GALENI,.— In ſpodio eff re- 
Wo/utio, & prohibitio, & repercuſſio, & infrigidatio, 
ed infrigidatio ejus eſt fortior, & iꝝ ſapore ejus 


25 
- amaritudo, & ſitpticitas, & Propter Hoc defic- 
7. Et jam eft declaratum, quod in ſpodio eff 


irtus compoſita, ficut roſa, & non eſt in ſpodio 


tim ſtipticilas, quantum in roſa. 


allidis oculorum. 


Mxs gan, — podium eft frigidum in tertio gra- 
, ſiccum in ſecundo, confert inflationi choleræ, 
Horſiſicat ſtomachum, et confert ulceribus oris. 


Mas ARUOIR,— E/ bonum choleræ, & ſyncopt, 
bother (puſtulis) factis in ore puerorum. 
 RuHASES,— 


DioscokipEs, —Spodium confert apoſtematibus 
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Ruasts,—Spodium eft frigidum et ficcum in 
tertio gradu, firingit ventrem, et confert ulceri- 
bus orts, et inflationt choleræ, et fortificat ſloma- 
chum, et confert ſyncopi, et cardiace calidæ quan- 
do datur in potu ex eo, et confert bother (puſtults} 
frigidis in ore infantium. De Temperamentis, 
Simplicium, cap. 332. 


AVERROES, (anno 1198) ſays: 


Tabaiſis, id eft podium, carbo eſt nodorum arun- 
dinum aduſtarum India : frigidum eſt & ſiccum in 
tertio gradu, et ejus proprietas eft removere cali- 
ditatem et inflammationem cholera, et confortat 
ftomachum, et confert cardiacæ calidæ. De Sim- 
plicibus, cap. 56. 

Now it 1s evident, from the teſtimony of the 
preceding authors, that the Arabians aſcribed 
no property whatever to their Tai, which is 
any way applicable to ſugar. The great 
feature of its character, ſweetneſs, is not once 
mentioned. 

The tranſlators, as their originals before 
them, had conſidered the fabaxir to be the 
aſhes of the Indian canes; or of their joints, 
or roots: and being of a greyiſh colour, like 
ſpodium, (pompholix, tutty, putty) rendered the 
word Yabaxir, by that appellation, from rod, 
aſhes. But as it was given internally, it cer- 

tainly 
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tainly could not be the a79Jo; of the Greeks ; 
which was the ſordes, or recrement of melting 
braſs: and never employed by them but for 
external purpoſes. 

SALMASIUS, whoſe great erudition and ex- 
tenſive knowledge have been the admiration 
of the learned in every country, never ſelected 
a ſubject for his animadverſions, with which 
he appears to have been ſo little acquainted 
as the preſent. He conceals, beneath a 
dazzling diſplay of learning, the imperfect 
knowledge he had of the hiſtory of ſugar : 
taken chiefly from uninformed travellers, and 
particularly from Garcias ab Orta, in reſpect 
to the fabaxir. 

Garcias, who was a Portugueſe phyſician, 
and lived at Goa in the Eaſt Indies, in 1563, 
lays the tabaxir of the Arabians, rendered 
podium by their interpreters, is not the ſpodium 
of the Greeks : which is a metallic prepara- 
tion, and never given internally. They differ 
© Wi much as black from white; and that the 
e podium of the Greeks is the tutty of the 
5 rabians.“ 

He ſays that ** zabaxir is a Perſian word, 
Fach AvicennA and other Arabian writers 
5 Wok from the Perſian language; and that it 
uplies, Iaclens humor, aut ſuccus liquorve alicubi 


ly E con- 
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concretus: by which name this medicine 1, 
known to the Arabians and Turks.” 

He ſays the Indians call it ſacar-mamby, 
that is, the ſugar of the mamou ;_ becauſe the 
Indian canes, or trees, the branches of which 
produce it, are ſo called. But that they now 
call it tabaxir alſo; as by that name it is ſent 
for from Arabia, Perſia, and Turkey, and is 
imported, as an article of commerce, into 
thoſe countries from India.” 

He ſays the fabaxir is a very dear medi- 
cine in Arabia, and ſells for its weight in 
ſilver.“ 3 

The tree which produces it, he ſays, * 1s 
ſometimes as large as a poplar tree ; ſometimes 
ſmaller; the branches generally grow ere@ 
(unleſs when bent for bowers and ſhady walks, 
cuſtomary among the Indians), with knots, 
the length of the hand aſunder; with a lea 
reſembling the Olive leaf, but longer. Be 
tween each of the joints, a ſweetiſh liquo! 
is generated, thick like ſtarch,” and like it in 
whiteneſs; ſometimes much, but ſometime 
very little. All the canes, or branches, de 
not contain this liquor, but only thoſe which 
grow in Biſnager, Batecala, and part of tit 
province of Malabar.” 
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This liquor when concreted is ſometimes 
found blackiſh, or of a grey colour, but it is 
not the worſe on that account; becauſe it ariſes 
from too great humidity, or that it has been 
retained too long in the wood, which makes 
it of this colour; but not from the burning of 
the tree, as ſome have ſuppoſed.“ 

He then recites the opinion of Rnasss, 
reſpecting the virtues of the ?abaxir, and ob- 
ſerves that in the latin verſion of StrarroN, 
it has been corruptly rendered ſ/ataiſcir. He 
ſays “it is evident from what is ſtated, that 
AvicENNA was miſtaken in ſuppoſing the 
tabaxir to be the aſhes of the roots of the 


nes canes.” | 

ed He ſays alſo, as a further proof of the tabaxir 
IE and /podium having been erroneouſly con- 
ots founded together, that /podium was not uſed 
lea internally by the Greeks ; and that, by the teſ- 


timony of the Indian, Arabian, Perſian, and 
Turkiſh phyſicians, the fabaxir is uſed not 
it only in external, but in internal inflamma- 
imeMWſtions; and alſo in bilious fevers and dyſen- 
„ dotcries.”  Hifloria Aromatum, lib. I. cap. 12. 
hid Prgo, a Dutch phyſician, who lived in the 
F tugraſils in the beginning of the laſt century, 
Kays, © in Egypt the ſacar of the Arabians, 
ThFWrom whence our word ſugar is derived, is 
E 2 produced 
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produced from a low and little plant, coagu- 


lated by the heat of the ſun ; but, in the Eaſt * 
Indies, from the mambu reed tree, (he then A 
refers to GAaRCIAas, whom he little more than liq 
copies in the whole article,) which is, full of taſt 
joints, and in fize as large as the poplar tree. .1 . 
The /acar-mambu, which the Arabians call WW con 
tabaxir, iſſues from this tree, a viſcid whitiſh like 
liquor, according to RyHazEes, AvICENNA, and nat 
SERAPION,” Hi. Nat. & Med. lib. IV. tag. 
cap. I. by 
le ſays, in another place, that there are in whi 
the uncultivated regions of the Indies two ge. 
ſpecies of canes, called Mambu ; or, as the Þ 
Portugueſe have corrupted the word into, Bam: 8 
by. One fort is {mall and full of pith; andi Arat 
the other large, and more hollow: for which - - 
reaſon they have been called by writers ſome . infla. 
times canes, and ſometimes trees. "ap 
He then gives-an account, not much dei and! 
ating from GARCIas, concerning the uſes, andi .. - 
other particulars, of the Bambu cane ; obſer: langt 
ving, * that there are ſome fo large, that the. * 
Indians make canoes of them, capable of cart to be 
ing two people.” prodi 

He ſays, the 8 Mambu cane This 
have a ſoft, ſpongy, Liquid, medullary ſubſtance inter: 


which | 
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which the common people ſuck with avidity, 


on account of its grateful taſte.” 

« When theſe canes are large and old, the 
Vi liquor which they contain changes in colour, 
i 


taſte, and efficacy, and gradually protudes 
through the cane, between the joints, and is 
coagulated by the heat of the ſun, and hardens 
like white pummice ſtone, and ſoon loſes its 
native agreeableneſs of flavour, and acquires a 
taſte ſomething like burnt ivory, and is called 
by the Indians ſacar-mambu. The lighter, 
whiter, and {ſmoother it is, the more it is 
eſteemed; and the more cineritious it is in 
colour and unequal in figure, the worſe.” 


Arabian, Mooriſh, Perſian, and Turkiſh phy- 
ſicians, for external and internal heats and 
inflammations, and bilious dyſenteries ; and 
the Indians uſe it in ſtranguries, gonorrhceas, 
and hæmorrhages.“ 


language, and ſignifies /ac /aprdeſcens, which 
lome credulous Arabians and Turks thought 
to be the aſhes of canes, burnt by the friction 
produced by the wind blowing them together. 
This error has been propagated by the Latin 
Interpreters of the Arabians, rendering tabaxir, 
Vodium; becauſe in taſte and appearance it 


« It is held in eſtimation by the Indian, 


« The word tabaxir is taken from the Perſian 
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ſomewhat reſembles burnt ivory or hartſhorn. ma 
But, as Galas obſerves, podium, or tuity, is it 
uſed only externally in the compoſitions of the Wl ſug 
Greeks; and ſacar-mambu, or tabaxir, is gene- thi 
rally uſed in the compoſitions of the Arabians, ¶ the 
for internal purpoſes.” it / 

„The Indians have uſed the word Sacar in I 
their language for this concreted juice, not on eite 
account of any ſweetneſs in it, for many cen-M 1nd 
turies. In after-times, when the art of making im 
ſugar from the exprefled juice of the ſugar- ane 
cane was known, that factitious ſubſtance re- I 
ccived the appellation of ſaccharum, or ſugar: Vc 
probably deriving its etymology from the ſacar of 
of the Indians.” Mantiſſ. Aromat. cap. 10. neit 

He makes many other remarks, chiefly copied pol! 
from GARCIAas,and SALMASIUS. faca 

Linscnorton ſays, “there are over all India [ 
many ſugar canes in all places, and in great Iwe 
numbers, but not much eſteemed of : all along lequ 
the coaſt of Malabar there are many thick and 
reeds, eſpecially on the coaſt of Coromande n 
which reeds by the Indians are called mambu,M cou 
and by the Portugueſe bambu ; theſe mambu' lacc 
have a certain matter within them, which 15 ſuga 
as it were, the pith of it, ſuch as quills ha T 
within them, which men take out when the The 


| make : 


33 
make their pens to write. The Indians call 
it ſacar-mambu, which is as much as to ſay, 
ſugar of mambu, and is a very medicinable 
thing much eſteemed, and much fought for by 
the Arabians, Perſians, and Moors: they call 
it tabaxir. Cap. 4. anno 1 58 3. | 

I think it is evident, from the authors above 
cited, that, ſuppoſing the /acar-mambu of the 
Indians were the tabaxir of the Arabians, it is 
impoſſible it could be the /accharum of the 
ancients, 

It is alſo unneceſſary to contend that the 
ſacar-mambu of the Indians was not the tabax:r 
of the Arabians; for it appears to me that 
neither GaRCIASs, nor his follower Piso, were 
poſitive, from their own knowledge, what the 
facar-mambu is. 

It is certain that the /acar-mambu 1s not 
ſweet, according to their account, and con- 
ſequently cannot have any relation to ſugar: 
and if it be the exuded gummous juice of the 
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del WY nambu, or, as we call it, the bambu-cane, it 
1% could not be ſweet, for that tree contains no 
ous faccharine juice. How then'could this be the 


ſugar of the ancients ? 

The Arabians had their fabaxir from India. 
Their account of it is fabulous. Yet they all 
E 4 agree 
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agree that it was the aſhes of the Indian cane: 
and whether it was a kind of pot-aſh, or any 
other ſaline preparation, from vegetable exci- 
neration, we cannot determine from any che- 
mical or medical facts they have left us on 
the ſubject. Certain it is, there is no /eweerneſ; 
attributed to it, and conſequently it could not 
be ſugar ; and, as it was given internally, what- 
ever reſemblance it might have to ſpodium, it has 
no right to that interpretation ; as the /podium 
of the Greeks, as already obſerved, was a me- 
tallic preparation, and never uſed internally. 

The Arabian medical writers were chiefly 
compilers and copiers from the Greeks; and 
ſeem to have known but little, even of their 
own country. Their account of manna is as 
fabulous as that of their tabaxir, and has 
given riſe to as many ſpeculations. They ſup- 
poſed it was a dew, attracted by certain trees, | 
plants, and ſtones, and there concreted. 
AvICENNA denominates manna, a ſpecies of 
"ol ſugar, z#ccarum alhuſar ; which, he ſays, falls 
: ö on the plant a/hbu/ar, or albaſſar, and is there 
ll | collected in lumps, like ſalt. 

Zuccarum alhuſar quid eft ? Manna; cadent 
1 ſuper alhuſar, et eſt ſicut fruſta ſalis. Lib. Il. 
[| tract. II. cap. 756. 

i 1 SERAPION, 
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SERAPION, Cap. 45. de Temperamentis Sim- 
plicium, ſpeaking of men, or manna, ſays, from 
Ruasts, when it firſt falls on the leaves of 
the trees, it is hike honey, but green, which, 
by remaining there for {ome time, becomes 
white. He ſays alſo, from Mescaa, that its 
qualities depend on the nature of the trees on 
which it falls. He has another ſpecies of 
manna, cap. 41. which he calls ztereniabin,— 
mel roris, and which he ſays, from EBEnAam- 
RE Z, falls on trees with thorns, in the Eaſt. 

The Arabian writers were all unacquainted 
with the real nature of manna, in ſuppoling it 
to be dew, inſtead of the inſpiſſated juice of 
trees. 

Rnazes ſays, cap. 20. de Sunplicibus,—tero- 
niabin is hot, purges the bowels, and 8 
the throat. 

Indeed, AveRRoEs himſelf, in ſome meaſure, 
accounts for their being unacquainted with it, 

by ſaying, it was not the produce of their own 
country.— 

Terregebim, id eft manna, provenit d partibus 
ſuperioribus Syria, vel Indie. cap. 55. pl 
cia. 

However, a different inference may be drawn 
from AviceEnNNA, who ſays, there are two ſorts 
of manna, and both the produce of Arabia. 


The 


The white ſort from Iamen, or Yemen; and the 
dark fort from Agisium, or Hagiazi. The 
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former of theſe places 1s in Arabia Felix, and 
the latter in Arabia Deferta ;— 

Aliud eft Jamenum, album; et aliud eft Agizium, 
ad nigridinem declinans. 

Lib. II. tract. II. cap. 756. 

AVICENNA mentions a ſugar, which is found 
on canes, like falt 

Ilud ſaccharum, quod ſuper arundinem invent- 
tur, ficut ſal. De Zuccaro, lib. II. tract. 2. 
cap. 755. 

SALMASIUs, believing in this error, that 
ſugar was actually found ready made, aſſerts, — 

De hoc ipſo priſcorum ſaccharo, ſive tabaxir, 
accepi debet; cui nomen etiam propterea og Ivòixau 
veteres impoſuerunt. De Canteo, cap. 79. 

«+ This is the ſugar of the ancients, to which 


they alſo gave the name of Indian Salt; it is 


alſo the fabaxir of the Arabians.” 


I have already ſhewn that this was not ſugar, 
or any ſaccharine ſubſtance. 

I have not given all the Latin verſions of the 
Arabian writers in Engliſh, for reaſons obvious 
to the learned. 


What ſeems to have ſtrengthened SALMASIUS. 
in this error is, that the lugar deſcribed by the 


ancients 


SY 
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ancients does not correſpond with any ſpecies 
of ſugar now in uſe. His own words are, — 


Fallitur itaque mirum in modum fi quis pE&M #0 


Aa jvoy, aut anag lviizov, aut oaryagoy anti- 
quum idem putat cum noſiro faccharo. De Sac- 


charo Comment. 


It may now be proper to ſee what the an- 
cients have left on record relative to our ſub- 
jet, in order to aſcertain what evidence may 
be obtained from their writings, by which we 
may decide on the ſuppoſitions and opinions 
which have been advanced ; and I apprehend 


it will appear, that the ſugar known to the 


ancients was neither the /accar-mambu of the 

Indians, nor the rabaxir of the Arabians, nor, 

as many have imagined, mauna. 
DroscoRIDEs {anno 64), who is the firſt wri- 


ter which mentions the word oxzyxg0y, or ſu- 
gar, in his chapter T6 Ex#yapo MeAttog, de- 
monſtrates clearly that he was acquainted with 
lome ſpecies of ſugar, made from the ſugar 


cane; though it plainly appears that he was 
ignorant of the nature of its preparation.— 


Kaneira ds 71 K ary nevv £100, OY MENITOCS 
&) Dq Wen oro x 71 Ev0rimuou Apabia' 
EV*ITHOfEVOV 
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eveiotopevoy eri TW #&DK(4%Y, oẽ,ä TH Sf 
. RMIT, x Jenvopevoy uno rie 03ou0s xxdanee 
of aS. 

There is a ſort of concreted honey, which 
is called ſugar, found upon canes, in India and 


Arabia Felix: it is in conſiſtence like ſalt, and 
it 1s brittle between the teeth like ſalt.” 


PLiny ſays, — 
Saccaron & Arabia fert, ſed laudatius India. 


Eft autem mel in harundinibus collectum, gum- 


mium modo, candidum, dentibus fragile; ampliſſi- 


mum nucis avellane magnitudine ad medicine 


tantum uſum. Hiſt. Nat. lib. XII. cap. 8. 


„Sugar is brought from Arabia, but the 
beſt ſort from India. It is honey collected 
from canes, like a gum, white, and brittle be- 
tween the teeth; the largeſt is of the ſize of an 
hazle nut: it 1s uſed in medicine only.” 


ARRIAN [anno 123), in Periplo maris Eryth- 
ræi, ſays, there is a nation bordering on the 


| Red Sea, who drink, yea; To #xAgpuyoy, To Je- 


ve aaxxap;—** honey of the reed, called 
ſugar.“ 


GALEN 


T9 
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GALEN {anno 164), in his 7th book of the 
temperaments and faculties of ſimple medi- 
cines, de MeAtTog, fays,— 

Kai ro Se qe xRAoupuevoy one £& Ivdrac 
Te #% The evirupovog AgB xopurCerar Week 
WHY VUTRL ue, We Pac, uXAG hog, £071 de TH 
xa Abr UEν,ẽ’, E10og* roy he OUY ECTIY, N TO 
Da H YAURV- 

Sugar, as they call it, which is brought 
from India and Arabia Felix, concretes, as 


they ſay, about the canes, and is a ſpecies of 
honey: it is leſs ſweet than our honey.“ 


Paulus /EcINETA (anno 670), the laſt of 


the Greek writers on medicine, Ji. II. cap. 54. 
lays, from ARCHIGENEs, who lived anno 17. — 


Ads o Ivdinog, Neon pev xo 0UoTHOEL ouο¹%⁰% 
70 x GA, VYEUTEL Os EAITWONG. 


The Indian ſalt, in colour and form like 


common ſalt, but in taſte and ſweetneſs like 
honey.“ 


In /:5. VII. cap. 3, he ſays, Honey is of an 
heating and drying nature in the ſecond de- 
gree, and 1s abundantly cleanſing. Boiled, it is 


leſs 
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leſs acrid and deterſive, and opens the bowels, 
but 1s more nutritious: but the bitter honey, 
ſuch as comes from Sardonia, has the mixed 
property of being earthy and hot. The other 
ſugar, which is brought from Arabia Felix, is 
leſs ſweet than that which we have: but it has 
equal virtues, and is neither hurtful to the ſto- 
mach, nor excites thirſt like our honey.“ 

It is true that DioscoriDEs, PLINY, GALEN, 
and P. AAEGiNETA, all mention that ſugar came 
from Arabia as well as from India; but it is 
certain that the ſugar deſcribed by them to be 
„ white like falt, and brittle between the teeth, 
and ſweet like honey,“ was brought from In- 
dia into Arabia; and was not the produce of 
Arabia; and this is proved by what follows. 

AvICENNA recommends, from ARCHIGENES, 
as quoted by P. Ac1nertA,. when the tongue is 
dry and parched in fevers, to cleanſe it with 
oil of almonds and white ſugar; and that the 
ſick ſhould have in his mouth a lump of „the 
falt that is brought from India ; which in co- 
Jour is like ſalt, and in ſweetneſs like honey.“ 


Sal, qui aſportatur de India, & in colore ſas 
lis, & dulcidine mellis.” De Aſperitate Linguz; 
ib, IV. fen. 1. tr. 2. cap. 22. 


Here 
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Here we have, I think, decidedly the ſugar 
of the ancients, 

This can be no other preparation than that 
we now call white SUGAR-CANDY; which I 
conſider as the real H 20h %: a Iydizog ; 
—TUAKNOC0V antiquorum, 2 

It is cvident AvICENNA erroneoufly ſuppoſed 
this ſaccharine preparation as a natural, and not 
as an artiticial production ; when, ſpeaking of 
the different ſorts, or rather coloured ſugars, 
he compares it in appearance to ſalt; and ſays 
it is found on canes, in the paſſage before 
mentioned. 
In different parts of this treatiſe, T have ſe- 
lected from the Arabians every thing they have 
{aid pertaining to the ſubject ; but there is ſuch 
a want of diſcrimination among the Arabian 
writers, which their editors, tranſlators, and 
commentators, have further perplexed with 
various texts, interpretations, and conjectures, 
that it 1s impoſſible to know exactly the preciſe 
diſtinctions, intended by the original authors, 
in their different appellations of honey, manna, 
and ſugar, 

However, the ſugar cane is unqueſtionably 
a native plant of ſome parts of Arabia; and, 
though the art of evaporating its juice for the 
purpoſe of making a common, coarle, or muſ- 
covado 
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covado ſugar, was known long before Avr- 
CENNA'S time; yet I cannot ſuppoſe, a thouſand 
years prior to his time, that the ſugar of the 
ancients, being ſugar-candy, was made in Ara- 
bia; eſpecially as AvIicENNA himſelf, if we ad- 
mit the alt he mentions to be the ſame, ſays 
it was brought to Arabia from India. 

Yet PLiny is very particular, in obſerving 
that the Indian ſugar was ſuperior in quality to 
the Arabian; which ſhews, that ſome of the 
ſugar known to the Romans in his tune, mult 
have been brought from Arabia, if not manu- 
factured there. | 

Beſides, we know that there 1s no ſuch thing 
as ſugar found on canes; and, ſo far from the 
juice of the cane iſſuing from the plant, and con- 
creting hike gummous or vegetable rezinous 
juices, the plant decays on being wounded ; 

and, without being wounded, the juice never 
eſcapes from its ſtem. 

Every kind of ſugar whatever 1s made by 
art. Native ſugar never exiſted.” Ignorant 
people, even at this day, in our own part of 
the world, imagine that ſugar is found, like 
pith, in the hollow of the canes; in the ſtate 
in which it is brought to Europe. 

The cryſtalline appearance of ſugar-candy, 
and its fragility between the teeth, might na- 

turally 
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turally lead the ancient writers to give it the 
appellation of alt; eſpecially as the ſalt uſed 
by them was rock, or foſſile ſalt, in form and 
pieces ſimilar to ſugar- candy: and, from its 
ſweetneſs, that of Honey of the reed; as honey 
was their ſtandard of ſweetneſs. 

It was alſo very natural, for people who 
knew nothing of the proceſs of making ſugar, 
that they ſhould conſider it, being a vegetable 
production, as a gum ; and, like other gums, 
to be the exudations of ſome plant, or tree, 
concreted by the heat of the fun. 

There can be no doubt but that the ſugar 
of the ancients, and that ſpecies of ſugar de- 
ſcribed by the Arabians as reſembling ſalt, 
with the ſweetneſs of honey, were the ſame 
article; and as in the writing of the an- 
cients there is only one ſort of ſugar men- 
tioned, and though that fugar is ſaid by ſome 
of them to have been brought from Arabia, 
as well as from India, yet the Arabians them- 
ſelves mention it as brought from India only ; 
and there is every reaſon to believe, at that pe- 
riod, the art of chryſtallizing the juice of canes 
was underſtood only in India. 

Indeed, fugar muſt have been better known 
In Greece and in Italy, from their contiguity 
to Arabia, had it then been manufactured in 
F that 
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that country. Beſides, there 1s no mention 
among the antients of any kind of {weet canes 


or reeds, but what were particularly ſaid to 


have grown in India. 

As it 1s certain that ſugar was brought from 
India at the time when mention was firſt made 
of it, it is proper to enquire whether it was 
manufactured in India only ; and what ſort of 
ſugar was made in India in thoſe times ; or at 
leaſt to draw the beſt. inference we can from 
what we know of the hiſtory of the commerce 
of ſugar, and the manufacture of it in the Eaſt 
Indies, at this time. 
| There have ever been, ſince our knowledge 
of the Eaſt, two ſorts of ſugar made there; 
raw or muſcovado ſugar, and ſugar-candy ; 
the firſt uſed only for culinary purpoſes, and 
the latter for every other purpoſe of diet, u 
ury, and exportation. 

The art of refining ſugar, and making what 
is called loat-ſugar, is a modern European in- 
vention, the diſcovery of a Venetian about 
the end of the 15th, or beginning of the 16th 
century; and not practiſed in India until very 
lately, 

China boaſts, and not without reaſon, of the 
antiquity of her arts and policy over the rel 
of the Eaſt; as well as over the reſt of the 
world, 
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world. The ſugar cane is indigenous to Chi- 
na. The climate and ſoil in many parts of 
Bengal, and other diſtrifts of the Eaſt Indies, 
are alſo ſuitable to the growth and cultivation 
of the cane; and ſugar is, and we have reaſon 
to ſuppoſe ever has been, produced there. Ne- 
vertheleſs, China is the only country in the 
Eaſt, even now, where ſugar- candy is made 
in perfection. 

The bright, tranſparent ſugar candy, ſo 
beautiful in appearance, and ſo grateful to the 
taſte, is a peculiar manufacture, and was ori- 
ginally invented in China. 

It is exported from China to every part of 
India, and even to many countries there, 
where abundance of ſugar is made. 

Du HaLDE ſays, the ſugar of China conſti- 
tutes a great trade to Japan; and that when 
ſhips go directly from Canton to Japan, the 
lugar-candy ſo tranſported yields a profit of a 
thouſand per cent. 

The Chineſe, and all the nations of the 
Eaſt, ſet no eſtimation on any other ſugar 
than ſugar-candy. They uſe it in tea, coffee, 
and all other beverages: and this preference, 
no doubt, ariſes from judgement, as the fine 
ſogar- candy is incomparably the molt delicious 
lweet in the world. This may account for the 

F 2 FN art 
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art of refining ſugar into loaf- ſugar never 
having been practiſed in the Eaſt. 

In the ancient, ſteady, and unchangeable 
empire of China, arts exiſted, white Europe 
was in a ſtate of barbariſm; arts, which are 
ſtill the admiration of mankind ; and it is pro- 
bable that this mode of preparing ſugar, fo 
well calculated for carriage and preſervation, 
was practiied by the Chineſe, and was an ar- 
ticle of commerce among them, in much ear- 
lier ages than are comprehended in European 


traditions ; which they conſider but as the re- {\ 
cords of yeſterday. g 
In reſpect to the derivation of the word {t 
candy, and when this adjunctive appellation WI L 
was firſt uted, to diſtinguiſh ſugar-candy from 10 
other ſpecies of ſugar, various have been the 
opinions of the learned. fr. 
Some ſuppoſe it had its origin from the le. 
iſland of Candia (Crete) ;—others, from Gan: au 
dia, a town in Valencia, in which pro- lat 
vince ſugar was firſt made in Spain *; others, tir 
from the Arabic W and or tend, which ſim - uſ. 
ply ſignifies ſugar ; — and others, from the 96 
Latin candidum (a candore), bright, ſhining de. 
white. tu 
Vp: 
* See Page 17. 5 


SAl- 
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SaLMASIUS derives it from a corrupt Greek 
word of the middle ages. He ſays, 


©« Saccharum candum, non d candore dium, 
nec d canna; ſed xai, vel xau[ov, & xayliov, 
Graci recentiores vocdrunt, quod anguloſum 
fit; & quum frangitur, in partes ſemper dif- 
filiat angulatas. Id Græci vulgares uav|oy appel- 
lant.” Plin. Excert. p. 718. 


But this is by no means ſatisfactory; for, if 
ſugar-candy had this appellation from its an- 
gular figure, entire, or broken, the word 
ſhould be written cantum, or cantium, in the 
Latin; or rather canthum, or canthium; as 
xavJog is angulus, an angle or corner. 

SALMASIUs has taken this barbarous word 
from NIcHOLAS MyREesvs, who wrote his col- 
lection of formule, from the Greek and Arabian 
authors, about the year 1280: he is one of the 
lateſt writers in the Greek language. His wri- 
tings are full of barbariſms, and ui is found 
uſed by him, De Antidetis, cap. 35, 94, and 
96, to expreſs what the tranſlators have ren- 


| 
| 
(i 
| 


dered, ** ſaccharum appellatum candum; the 
lugar-candy of the moderns. 


Fucasivs, one of his tranſlators, obſerves, 
in the notes to cap. 35, and 94, that though 
1 the 
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the word is xo in the manuſcript copy, and 


implies what we now call /accharum candi, vel 5 
candidum, yet it ſeems to have been written ar 
originally x#&v0101;,—and that candi is only an in 
abbreviation of candidum. pẽ 
Now xaydto, I believe, ſtands on no better th 
authority in the Greek language than x&»/io»; Will ta 
and I think it is difficult to aſcertain whether p- 

the word be a corruption of the Greek xa»bog, 
or the Latin candidum, conſidering the period th 
when MrnkErsus wrote. W. 
However, Jam not inclined to give my ſuf- ¶ to 
frage to any of the preceding etymons. or 
May it not have for its origin the Indian word Jof 
EHand, from whence the Arabic W 4nd is de- ¶ tic 
rived, and which is a general appellation for art 
ſugar in Hindoſtan? Sugar- candy is there called fir: 
miſree; white ſugar, cheenee; a compoſition they Ar 
make of ſugar and roſes, goo/tund; in Arabic bet 
JALLS gilkend; a drink made of the ſame l 
materials, goolſbuture; the inſpiſſated juice of im 
the cane, #und-ſeah, or jaggery. Inc 
Shukur alſo is a general appellation for Su; 
ſugar ; from which, and the word #hand, it WI the 
appears to me, that the others are compounded. WM ifla 
From /hukur, the Indian origin, it is molt Wl Eg: 
probable that the word ſugar is derived; from i anc 
"Ip | thence ll thi: 


vel 


ter 


ler 
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thence the Arabians and Perſians had it; 
ler, Arab. N, ſeker, Perl. & Turc. 


and it has undergone but little variation ſince, 
in European languages. And, though theſe 
particulars do not ſeem to have been known to 


the learned philologiſt,- SKINNER, he was cer- 


tainly right in his conjecture ;—vox {ſugar} 
proculdubio, ab Indis Barbaricis, cum re tranſlata. 

To conclude this part of my ſubject, I think 
there can be no doubt but that ſugar-candy 
was the firſt and only ſpecies of ſugar known 
to the European antients, and that it was the 
original manufacture of the Eaſt, particularly 
of China, the moſt ancient of the Eaſtern na- 
tions; and found its way into Europe, as we 
are certain raw ſugars did in after-ages, when 
firſt known to Europeans, by the way of India, 
Arabia, and the Red Sea; ſeveral centuries 
before MyREysvus lived. 

The Venetians, anterior to the year 1148, 
imported conſiderable quantities of ſugar from 
India by the Red Sea, and alſo from Egypt. 
Sugar was likewiſe made before that time in 
the Iſland of Sicily. With the produce of this 
iſland, and the ſugar imported from India and 
Egypt, the Venetians carried on a great traffic, 


and ſupplied all the markets of Europe with 


this commodity *. 
* Efai de Þ Hiftoire du Commerce de Veniſe, p. 109. 
F 4 Indeed, 
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Indeed. the Venetian hiſtory informs us, that 
even prior to 991, when OrstoLo was Doge 
of Venice, the Venetians, then forcing their 
commerce with the Saracens into Syria and 
Egypt, brought back from thence in return, 
not only rice, dates, ſena, caſſia, flax, &c. but 
alſo ſugar *. 

This ſhews how much Worrod was mil- 
taken, when he aſſerted, that ** all the arts and 
methods of preparing ſugar, which have made 
it ſo very uſeful to human life, are owing to 
the modern Portugueſe and Engliſh +.” 
| Doctor WILLIAM DovcLas, of Boſton in 
America, was alſo miſtaken, when, remarking 
that the ancient Greeks and Romans uſed 
honey only for ſweetening, and that ſugar was 
not known amongſt them,“ he aſſerts that 
« PauvLvs /E6GINETA is the firſt who exprelsly 
mentions ſugar 2.“ 

Doctor CAMPBELL was likewiſe erroneous 
when he aſſerted, that “the ſugar canes wert 
certainly known to the ancients,” though what 
we call ſugar was not; for, manufacturing 
the ſweet juice of, the ſugar cane into that 
form was the invention of the Arabians, who 


* Eſſai de I Hiftoire du Commerce de Yeniſe, p. 71. 
I Reflexions upon Ancient and Modern Learning. 
t Summary Hiſtorical and Political, Vol. I, p. 115. Anne 1700. 


beſtowed 


CX 
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beſtowed upon it the name it bears, calling it 
in their own language ſuccar *.”? 

The art of refining ſugar was firſt practiſed 
in England in 1544. The firſt adventurers in 
this buſineſs were Cornelius Buſſine. Ferdinando 
Points... . « Mounfie, fohn Gardiner, and 
Sir William Cheſter; theſe perſons were the 
proprietors of two ſugar-houſes, which were 
all that were at that time in England +. 

The profits ariſing from this concern were 
at firſt but very inconſiderable; as the ſugar- 
bakers at Antwerp {ſupplied the London mar- 
ket at a cheaper rate than what the Engliſh 
ſugar-bakers could. After the intercourſe 
between England and Antwerp was ſtopped, 


for the ſpace of twenty years,; and greatly 
eariched the proprietors. This ſucceſs induced 
many others to embark in the ſame trade; a 
number of ſugar-houſes were eſtabliſhed, and 
many perſons failed, and became bankrupts. 

In 1596, Sir Thomas Mildmay, on the pretext 
that frauds were practiſed in refining ſugar, 
petitioned queen Elizabeth for a licence, for an 
excluſive right to refine ſugars, for a term of 
years; for which monopoly he offered to pay 


* Conſiderations on the Sugar Trade, p. 5. Anno 1763. 
} STow's Survey of London, Ed. 1720. vol. II. p. 244. 


an 


theſe two ſugar- houſes ſupplied all England. 


RY 
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an annual ſum. His petition however was 
rejected: and England, which formerly had 
been ſupplied with refined ſugar from Antwerp, 
the chief commercial city then in Europe, now 
not only ſupplied itſelf, but exported great 
quantities to other countries. 

Sugar was taxed by name in England, 
2 James II. cap. 4.; prior to that time, it paid 
twelve pence per pound, or five per cent, 
poundage, as then was the caſe with all other 
imported goods. 35M 


ON THE 


PROPERTIES Ax D USE 
OF 


N 


SUGAR, when firſt introduced into every 
country, was uſed only medicinally. Privy 
leaves no room for doubt on this point. Even 
in Arabia, in AvicgNNA's time, though ſugar 
was an article of commerce from the Eaſt, 
there is no record of its being uſed in dietetic, 
Wor culinary purpoſes, for ſeveral centuries af- 
Jterwards. 

Sugar was employed originally to render un- 
pleaſant and nauſeating medicines grateful to 
the ſick: and in pharmacy, in ſyrups, electua- 
ries, confections, and conſerves. 


Acru- 
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AcTuaRIvus was the firſt phyſician who ſub. 
ſtituted ſugar for honey in medicinal compo- 
ſitions *. | 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, however, that ſuck 
a delicious and innocent article could longer be 
ſubject to the controul of the phyſician, and 
confined to the apothecary's ſhop. than while 
the quantity obtainable was inſufficient for the 
purpoſes of luxury; and the price too great to 
WM | be admitted, by the generality of mankind, as 
an ingredient 1 in their food. 

As there are but few of the ancients who 
have even mentioned ſugar, it is not difficult 
to collect all that has been ſaid of it by them, 
as to its uſe. It appears nevertheleſs, that i 
was preferred in their days to honey in meds 
cine. 

I have ſaid that Actuarivs was the firlllf 
phyſician who uſed ſugar, inſtead of honey, 
in preſcriptions; becauſe he is ſuppoſed, by 
me, to have written anno 1000; Which was bei 
fore Myxeesvs made his compilation; thougll 
ſome writers place AcTuarivs three centurii 


(ar 


to 


fag 
| 2 


of 


ch; 


* ** Dg Pulmenis et cæteris Thoracis Vitiis, lib. IV. cap. 4 flr 

ik lib. V. cap. 1. cap 2. cap. 4. cap. 5. cap. 8. He likewiſe met: OT! 
I tions the ſugar called penidii, lib. V. cap. 6 and g.—this penidia, d 

penidium ſaccharum, is denominated by tho Greek Writers nn 

It is thought to have been a greparation of ſugar, like what an 


call barley- ſugar. 
(anno 
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(anno 1 300) after that period, and ſubſequent 
to MYREPSUS. 


D1osCoRIDES, who is the firſt that mentions 


ſugar by name, aN pov, from which the Latin 
WW /accbarum is derived, is alſo the firſt who ſpeaks 
of the medicinal qualities of ſugar. In his 


chapter, T2: Zaxxa00v MeaAzTog, he ſays: — 


Eo]: ds euxorAtoy, evolouayo!, diebe vd 
va TAEv* WAEAOUY XUT]EY XEKGNWEVNY #0: VERpoUG* 
xalouger de xa TR TAG HOgHy EMIOHI rob, EM 
Nee. 


It opens the bowels, and is good for the 
ſtomach, when drunk diſſolved in water: it 
relieves pains in the bladder and kidnies: and 
diſcuſſes thoſe films which grow over the pupil 


of the eye, and cauſe a cloudineſs in the 
ſight.” 


The latter part of this paſſage naive the 


external application of ſugar. Blowing pow- 


dered ſugar, or fine ſugar-candy, into the eyes, 
has long been a popular practice to remove 
films, and ophthalmies. Perhaps the practice 
originated with DioscokipkEs. 


GALEN, in his 7th book of the temperaments 


and faculties of medicines, T6 Mentos, lays,— 


Ty 


— 
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Tnv duvapy ds Warananooy ail, xo" ooo 
axoęęgunje, x Eneayel, xo dia po. v ogy 
ouls xc ονονοοπν]νον ECT We TO Warp nah, 


obe diu òd eg, aA TOKEN x nA rne oo cov. 


Alt poſſeſſes ſimilar virtues (to honey), as far 

as relates to abſterging, drying, and digeſt- 
ing; however, it is not hurtful to the ſtomach 
like honey, nor cauſes thirſt : ſo far it differs 
from honey.“ | 


GALEN alo, in his 8th book of his method 
of healing, recommends ſugar, among the ar. 


ticles to be uſed, for the regimen of the ſick in 
fovers. 


Paulus /EcGINETA, lib. II. Fry 54. recom- 


mends, from ARCHIGENEs, a piece of the In- 


dian ſalt, which, in appearance, reſemble 
common ſalt, but in ſweetneſs honey ;** to be 
kept in the mouth, to moiſten it in fevers. 


In the very few preceding authorities we 
have all that thoſe who are termed the antients 
have left us on the medicinal virtues of ſugar. 


We muſt now take a ſurvey of the confuſed 
accounts of the Arabians, being the next au 
thorities in ſucceſſion, reſpecting their differen! 
ſpecies of ſugar. 


I (hall 
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* 


I ſhall begin with AvickNxNA, and give the 
Latin verſion of this author. From the reſt of 
this tribe of copyiſts I ſhall confine myſelf to a 
few paſlages, which I ſhall give in Engliſh 
only. 


705 
700 


1 


far i Avicenna ſays, in his chapter on honey, — 


eſt Mel cannarum lenit ventrem, et mel tabazet non 
* lenit. Lib. II. tract. 2. cap. 496. 
ers | 


The honey of canes opens the bowels ; but 


* the tabazet (the white ſort of honey) does not.“ 


ar- 


K in 


In his chapter expreſsly on ſagar he ſays,— 


Zuccarum quid eſt? Arundo zuccari in natura 
zuccari exiſtit, et eſi vebementioris lenificationis 
quam ipſum. Frigidius eſt album et eft ſubtilius. 
Et univerſaliter eft calidum in fine primi. Et 
antiquum declinat ad ſiccitatem in primo, et eſt 
bumidum in ipſo; et quanto magis antiquatur, 
tanto plus exſiccatur. Eft lemificativum, abſterſi- 
vam, lavativum. Et ſulimenum eſt magis leni- 
tivum, et proprie Alfemid * ; imò mel arundinis et 


om- 
In- 
bles 
o be 


we 
ents 


rar, Wl uccarum non ſunt inferiora melle in abſtergendo, 
fed e“ mundificando; et quanto plus antiquatur zuc- 
au- carum, tanto fit ſubtilius. Aſſumptum ſicut gum- 
rent N 40 arundine, abſtergit oculum. Lenit pectut, 


bn) 


* Penidtum Saccharum. 


ſhall 
er 
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faciens ſitim, minorem tamen ſitim, quam facit 


Fab unius. Lib. IV. fen. 1. tract. 2. cap. 22. 
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et removet ipfius aſperitatem. Fft bonum floma- 
cho, in quo non generatur cholera: ipſum enim 
ledit, propterea quia ad choleram convertitur, ei 
eſt aperitivum oppilationum, et in ipſo eft viriu 


mel proprie ant iguum, et generat antiquum ſangui. 
nem faculentum, et abſtergit phlegma ftomachi, et 
in arundine quidem ⁊uccari eftl juvamentum ag 

vomitum. Solvit, et proprie illud quod ſuper arun- 
dinem invenitur, ficut ſal, et ſulimenum quidem, 
et rubeum vehementioris ſunt lenificationis, ff 
quandogue inflat, et quandoque ſedat inflationen 
et ipſum quidem cum oleo amygdalino confert colt 
c&. Lib. II. tract. 2. cap. 755. 


AvICENNA, in his chapter de. A/peritatt 
Lingue, copying P.AEGINETA, ſays, the tongue, 
when rough and foul in fevers, ſhould be 

cleanſed with oil of almonds and white W 
and after that he ſays.— 

Teneat in ore ſuo ſalem qui aſportatur de Indi | 
et eſt in colore ſalis, et dulcedine mellis; et ſumat a 
eo ſecundum quod dixit ARCHIGENES,. guantitaten | 


„The fick ſhould hold in his mouth the 
ſalt which is brought from India, which is in 
colour like ſalt, but in ſweetneſs like honey; 
and he ſhould take of it, according to the 
directions 


ans 


— W 
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„directions of Axcnicents, the quantity of a 
bean.“ | 

He ſays again, in his chapter de Cibatione 
1 ebricitantium in general, — 

t Me! cannæ, quod eff zuccarum, et proprio 
undificatum, melius melle apis, licet ejus ab ſterſio 

minor abſtenſione mellis. Lib. IV. fen. 1. 
a ract. 2. cap. 8. 

The honey of the cane, that is, ſugar, well 
leanſed, is better than the honey of bees, 
though its abſterſive quality is leſs than that 
Pf their honey.” | 
in his chapter De Aduſtione Linguæ, he ad- 
iſes ſugar to be holden in the mouth, to aſ- 
age thirſt. Lib. III. fen. 6. tract. 1. cap. 19. 


et 


11 


;tatt 
gue WY AV icENNA further remarks, on the virtues of 
| be gar, compared with honey ;— 


Duod in Syrupo Acetoſo ponatur zuccarum loco 
We/l's; quum zuccarum in abſterfione non defictat 


elle plus imum valde; et fic zuccarum minus 
at i lidum quam mel, et magis remotum valde, ut 


uvertatur in choleram, quam mel. 


Tract. de Syrupo Acetoſo. 


That ſugar ſhould be uſed in the ſyrup of 
ood ſorrel (which was uſed among the Ara- 
ans to make à cooling beverage in the ſum- 
er time) inſtead of honey; as ſugar is not 

| G much 


„* 
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much inferior to honey in its abſterſive pro 
perty, and is leſs heating; and much leſs ſub 


ject to produce bile.” 0 
AVICENNA has a chapter on Fanid, or Pen 
dium, ſugar; which the tranflators have ren» 
dered Penidii; the ſame as before termed Aa! 
fenid, or Saccharum Penidium. Wc! 

he 


He ſays, — | 

Penidii, calidi ſunt et humid: in primo, et pn 
prie albi, et ſunt humidiores aliis. Sunt grain. 
zuccaro. Sunt boni tuſſi. Sunt lenitivi venir 
De Penidus, lib. II. tract. 2. cap. 555. 

The Penidii are hot and moiſt in the 
degree, particularly the white, which are mo 
moiſt than the others. They are larger thi 
ſugar. They are good for a cough, Th 
open the bowels.“ 


RAsxks ſays, © ſugar ſoftens the throat a 
bowels, and does not heat but in a very {mall 
degree. Honey is hot, and ſoon convert 
into bile; but it deſtroys phlegm, and is gd 
for old men of cold habits. In ſummer tin 
and to thoſe of a hot temperament, honey i 
hurtful. The Penidii are hot; but are alle 
ating to the throat, bowels and bladder, a 
warm the parts about the kidneys.” ' 5 
SERAPIL 
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 SgRAPION, though he has a ſeparate chapter 
concerning ſugar, relates only the opinion of 
others. | 

= He begins with GALEN, and mentions almoſt 
verbatim what I have already given from that 
author: particularly that ſugar is not prejudi- 
Cial to the ſtomach, nor cauſes thirſt, like 
honey. 

From DroscokipEs he has given the ſame 
account J have; that it is a ſpecies of honey 
Wound on the canes in India and Arabia: that 
Wit is in ſubſtance like ſalt, and brittle between 
he teeth like ſalt. 

From ABRN MEsVA1, he ſays, © it opens the 
dowels, ſtrengthens the ſtomach and cleanſes 
t, particularly from bile ; which it expels by 
ts abſterſive property. The white ſort is not 
o mollifying as the red, and that brought 
rom Hegen, like lumps of ſalt. 

„The Haoſcer ſugar ſtrengthens the ſtomach, 
Ind is good for pains in the bladder and kid- 
teys, and clears the ſight when uſed in a colly- 
wm; and it dries and reſolves the lax films 
Wat extend from the angles of the eyes, over 
ee pupils: when drunk, it does not cauſe 
irt, and on this account it is good in the 
Wroply, when drunk with the milk of mandra- 
ora, or Lafaha. 

G 2 % New 
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New ſugar is hot, and moiſt; and the old 
hot, and dry. It is good for wind in the 
bowels, and opens them, and when taken 
with oil of ſweet almonds, it is good in the 
colic; and the old ſort is good for phlegm inf 
the ſtomach, unleſs it cauſes thirſt, and gene 
rates thick blood. That which is brought 
from Aliemen, and is like maſtich, and y 
called haoſcer, is good for the ſtomach and 
liver ; on account of a ſmall degree of bitter 
neſs in it: ſugar is good for pains in the bladfi 
der and kidneys, and cleanſes them.” 

From Isaac BENSULAIMEN he ſays, ** thi 
fugar brought from the region of Heigen, and 
called hao/ſcer, is leſs ſweet than the othe 
ſorts of ſugar, and more drying; for whidl 
reaſon it does not remove thirſt like the othal 
ſpecies of ſugar : but it produces good effect 
in pains of the kidneys, and when drunk i 


milk of mandragora is good in the dropſy. Th . 
milk of the haoſcer alſo, when drunk with ti ra 
milk of mandragora, has the ſame operatio tim. 
in a greater degree; but it is not ſo ſafe, 4 
habits of hot temperaments.” _ | on 

From ABRIANIFA he ſays “ the Bagſcer MHuſe 
broad leaves, and has ſugar, which comes ie; »; 
at the buds of the branches, and at the bott rn 


of the leaves; from whence it is collected 
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in which ſugar, there is a bitterneſs. The 
tree bears a kind of apple, about the ſize of 
Wan egg, which yields a corroſive liquor. It 
produces a down, with which pillows and 
Wbolſters are ſtuffed. The tree is called chercha. 
ene When the leaves are cut, the Haoſcer yields a 
milk which is collected in the month of May, 
nnd ſkins are put in it; and it takes off the 
hair. The wood of the Haoſcer is ſmooth, 
Wiraight, and beautiful; and muſical bards, 
Wn their love ſongs, compare the limbs of their 
iſtreſſes to it. 
De Temperament. Simpl. cap. 50. 
SERAPION has a chapter alſo from ABgN 
WMEsvar, on the penidii, before mentioned, by 
\vICENNA, and RHasEs. It is verbatim from 
\VICENNA, | 
— 
Having now ſelected every thing pertaining 
o ſugar from the Arabians, I ſhall proceed to 
*xamine the various opinions of writers in later 
imes, concerning its properties. | 
The firſt man who took much pains to be- 
Pow a great deal of unqualified cenſure on the 
ble of ſugar, was Doctor TazoPHLUs GAREN= 
IERES; the next was our celebrated Doctor 
HOMAS WILLIS.— SIMON PAuLI had preceded 
hem, di i e notions. 
93 The 
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The opinions of theſe phyſicians were 
adopted, in the infancy of ſugar in England, 
by Mr. Ray; and the ſentiments of theſe four 
authors have been diſſeminated in every pare of 
Europe, 


GARENCIERES ſays, ** Saccharum et ſaccharata 
omnia toto genere huic morbo (Tabes Anglica) in 
Fenſiſſima, & in eo progignendo multa eſſe cenſeo que 
rum quum uſus fit tam frequens, mirum videri non 
debet fi tanta tabidorum ſeges hic pullutat,“ Se. 
* Cum de ſaccharo præ dominante qualitate fi 
ſermo, illam eſſe caliditatem contendo, quamvis ſati 
obſcuram; indicio eft quod ſitim gignit,” &c. 
*© Qua qualitate calida non parum pulmont obeſſ 
poteſt, cum pulmo fit maxime calidus et moderalt 
fHrigidis potius delectetur, calidiorum vero uſu facil 
inflaminationem excipiat, &c. 
Sed quod cardo totius rei eſt, ſaccharum nin 
folum temperamento et materia, verum etiam toll 
ſubſtantia pulmont eft inimicum id quod nemines 
non ignarum mihi negaturum eſſe puto; cum en 
non ſolum dulce, ſed etiam ſit dulciſſimum, & prop 
terea amaro è diametrooppoſitumnumquid ſequi deb 
| amarum ex omnium recepta ſententia ſuper vacul 
humores ficcando abſorbet aut detergit, ac propiem 
obtimaratione putredinem arcet, et corpora diu integii 
conſervat, quod dulce propter oppoſitas Tn | 
facundi 


— — me 


1 . au 
— 
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rere V rcundus putredinis parens eſſe debet, id quod etiam 
nd, Inge citius accidet fi in partem qua nulla coctrice 
four Acultate pradita fit incidat, a qud poſtea non poſſit 
W:domar! ? Sc. 

« Certum eſt nullam, vel minimam, fieri fermenta- 
Lonem inter ea que qualitatibus inter ſe convent- 
unt, ut ſaccharum et caro, illud enim propter dul- 
edinem et balſamicam qualitatem, hac vero ob 
humorem dulcem, ita ad invicem accedant, ut ſi 
aro quepiam faccharo condiatur, feſtinam cor- 
ruptionem patietur, niſi ſaccharum ad amariiud:- 
nem excoctum ſit, cum tamen ſale condita in mul- 
um rempus perſeveret, eo quod inter ſalem qui 
acris eſt, et carnis balſamum quod dulce eſt, qua- 
am fit fermentatio propter diſſidium qualitatum, 
Wot quam fermentationem novum quoddam tempe- 
anentum procedit; idem etiam apparet in ſaccharo, 
quod, cum ita cito carnes corrumpat, fructus tamen 
acidos longiuſcule d putredine incolumes tutatur, 
quia ipſius dulcedo cum aciditate ſeu acerbitate 
cr mentatur, et novum inde temperamentum perfect? 


Von omittendum eſt, quod in inſula Sancti Thome 
ub aquatore molunt cannas, et quod ſuperat, expreſſo 
ucco, obiciunt porcis qui inde dicuntur in tam 
pert miram teneritudinem pingueſcere, ut de bonitate 
aeg capris Hiſpanicis certent, denturque vulgo 
lt ate entriculis invalidis ad facilem concocturam. Inde 


undi G 4 colligere 


mixtum producit. In ſupradictorum confirmationem 
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colligere eſt, quod, fi ſaccharum ea vi et facultate 
pollet, ut ſuillam omnium fere carnium tenaciſſiman 
ad tantam teneritudinem adducat, eadem prorſu 


ratione corruptelam et ſphacelum in pulmonibus ac. iſ 


celerabit, cum ipſi fint molles et ſpong ioſæ ſub ſtas. 


tie, et flypticis aſtringentibus conſerventur. Luc 


igitur clarius eſi ſaccharum non alimenium ſed 
nocumentum, non alexiterium ſed deleterium, efſe ad 
Indias rurſus ablegandum, ante quas detectas veri 


fimile eſt effelum hunc plane latuiſſe, et cum wu 


mercibus ad nos eſſe aduectum.“ Angliæ F lagel. 
lum, ſeu Tabes Anglica. Anno 1647. p. 92. & leq, 
80 


The ſubſtance of which is. — 
« Sugar and all kinds of ſweetmeats art 


very hurtful in conſumption of the lungs ; and 


as I conceive, the ſo frequent uſe of thele 


things tend much to create that diſeaſe ; aud 
it is not to be wondered at, that conſumptivel 


complaints are ſo common in England. 

In reſpect to the predominant quality d 
ſugar, I contend that it is heating, although 
hidden; and, as a proof of it, it excite 
thirſt. 


This heating quality of ſugar renders it not 3 


a little injurious to the lungs, which are in 
themſelves very hot; moderately cooling things 


are i 


tri 
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are therefore moſt agreeable to their nature ; 
but heating things eaſily. inflame them. 

« But the moſt important conſideration is, that 
ſugar is not only injurious to the lungs in its 
temperament and compoſition, but alſo in its 
intire property; which, I believe, no ſenſible 
perſon will deny; when, from its exceſſive 
W ſweetneſs, it is diametrically oppoſite to the 
bitter principle, it muſt follow, if bitter things, 
according to univerſal ſuffrage, abſorb and 
deterge ſuperfluous humours, expel putrefac- 
tion, and preſerve bodies ſound for a great 
while, that ſweet things, from their oppoſite 
qualities, muſt be the fruitful parent of putreſ- 
cence; and which muſt neceſſarily be more ac- 
tive in their effects when a part is attacked not 
endowed with the power of concoction ; and 
from which afterwards it is not poſſible to re- 
move the diſeaſe. 

„It is certain there is no fermentation, or 
W very little, produced between things which 
W agree in their qualities, as ſugar and fleſh; on 
account of the ſweetneſs and balſamic quality 
Jof ſugar and the ſweet eſſence of fleſh, which 
Jaſſimilate with each other; for, if a piece of 
raw meat be put in ſugar, it ſoon becomes pu- 
trid, unleſs the ſugar ſhould have been firſt 
boiled until all its ſweetneſs is conſumed, and 
It 


9 
/ . „ 
4 4 * — wo 


bitants feed their hogs with canes, and the 
refuſe of the cane juice; from which they are 


tenderneſs, that their fleſh equals in - goodnels 
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it has acquired a bitterneſs; but when the 
meat is put into ſalt, it will be kept from pu- 
trifying for a great length of time, from that 
property in the ſalt which is acrid, and the 
balſam of the meat which is ſweet, cauſing a 
kind of fermentation from the oppoſition of 
their qualities; after which fermentation a 
certain new temperament ariſes. 

« The ſame alſo appears in ſugar, which, 
though it ſo ſoon corrupts fleſh, yet it will 
preſerve acid fruits from putrefaction for a 
long time ; becauſe its ſweetneſs ferments with 
the acidity or ſharpneſs of the fruits, from 
which a new uniform temperament is pro- 
duced. 

In confirmation of the preceding obſerva- 
tions, it is not to be omitted, that in the iſland 
of Saint Thomas, under the æquator, the inha- 


ſaid to fatten, and acquire ſuch wonderful 


the Spaniſh kids, and is commonly given to /z 
people with weak ſtomachs, on account of it I 
eafineſs of digeſtion. W 7: 

From hence we may infer, that if ſugar fu 
poſſeſſes the power and property of converting -/ 
hog's fleth, the tougheſt almoſt of any ani- Ill © 


mal's, 
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mal's, to ſo great a degree of tenderneſs, for 
the ſame reaſon it muſt accelerate the decay 
and ſphacelation of the lungs, when they are 
of ſuch a ſoft and ſpongy ſubſtance as to 
require ſtyptics and aſtringents to preſerve 
them. 

« It is therefore clearer than the light that 
ſugar is not a nouriſhment, but an evil ; not a 
preſervative, but a deſtroyer; and ſhould be 
ſent back to the Indies, before the diſcovery of 
which, probably, conſumption of the lungs 
was not known, but brought to us with theſe 
fruits of our enterprize.“ 


WILLISs ſays, — 

Saccharo condita, aut plurimum imbuta, in 
tantum vitupero, ut illius inventionem, ac uſum 
inmodicum, ſcorbuti in nupero hoc ſeculo immani 
augmento, plurimum contribuiſſe, exiſtimem; enim 
vero concretum iſtud ſale ſatis acri & corroſivo, 
cum ſulphure tamen delinito, conſtat, prout ex ana- 
lyfi ejus ſpag yrice facta liquido patet. Quippe 
ſaccharum, prout ſupra innuimus, per ſe diftilla- 
tum, exhibet liquorem aqua ſlygia vix inferiorem ; 
uod ſi ipſum, in veſica plurima aqua fontana per- 

tuſum, diflillaveris, guamvis ſal fixus non adeo 
aſcendit, prodibit tamen liquor inſtar aquæ vite 
acerrime, urens, ac ſumme pungitivus; cui 
lag uc 
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itaque ſaccharum, quibuſvis fere alimentis com- 
mixtum, ita coproſe a nobis aſſumitur, quam veri- 
mile eft, ab ejus uſu quotidiano, ſanguinem & 
humores, ſalſos et acres, proindeque ſcorbuticos, 
reddi? Author quidam inſignis * TABIS AN. 
GLIX cauſam in immoderatum ſacchari apud 
noſtrates uſum retulit : neſcio an non potius etiam 
Hine ſcorbuti increbreſcentis fomes derivetur. De 
Scorbuto, cap. 10. Anno 1074. | 


* I ſo much condemn all things that are 
preſerved with ſugar, or have much ſugar 
mixed with them, that I conſider the inven- 
tion, and immederate uſe of it, in this preſent 
age, to have very much contributed to the 
immenſe increaſe of the ſcurvy. 

« For it plainly appears, by the chemical 
analyſis of ſugar, that this concrete conſiſts of 
an acrid and corroſive ſalt ; but tempered with 
2 portion of ſulphur. 

„Sugar, diſtilled by itſelf, yields a liquot 
ſcarcely inferior to aqua fortis; but, if it be 
diluted plentifully with water, and then dit. 
tilled, although no fixed ſalt will aſcend, ye 
there will come a liquor like the ſharpeil 
brandy ; hot, and highly pungent. 


ww os 


* He alludes to GaxENnClEk RS. 


60 Therefore 


e 
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Therefore it is very probable, that mixing 
ſugar with almoſt all our food, and taken to fo 
great a degree, from its daily uſe, renders the 
blood and humours ſalt and acrid ; and conſe- 


| quently {corbutic. 


« A certain eminent author * attributes the 
cauſe of the frequency of conſumptions of the 
lungs, in England, to the immoderate uſe of 
ſugar. I am not certain whether alſo the fomes 
of the increaſing ſcurvy may not rather be 
derived from thence.” 


Rav ſays,— 

Antiquiores medici, qui ſuperiore ſeculovixerunt, 
unanimi fere conſenſu ſaccharum ad pectoris & 
pulmonum vitia, raucedinem, tuſſim, gutturis aſpe- 
ritatem, lateris & thoracts ulcera, commendant. 
Cæterum apud nos in Anglia non ita pridem in 
crimen adduci, & magna infamia laborare cæpit, 
medicis tum noſtratibus, tum extraneis, ſcorbuti & 


labis popularium morberum prater ſolitum graf> 


ſantium nuperas furias, immoderato in cibis & 
potu ſacchari uſui imputantibus . Et, ne quis 
bumidiori potius æris conſtitutioui eas peſtes ſuſpi- 
cetur; in Luſitania ſaiunt) regione calida 06 


tandem rationem tabes epidemica facta eſt. Lu- 


* GARENCIERES. 
+ WirIIIs and Stxox PAULL1, 


fſitant 
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fitant enim plus ſacchari conſumunt quam quavix 
alia gens preter Ang los. 

De ſcorbuto un. antiquiores, quos diximus, ne- 
dici cum recentioribus conſentiunt, eum a ſacc han 
ni mio uſu product, cum dentibus valde nocuum, 
nec eos nigros duntaxat reddere, fed & putreſcere 
& vacullare & exidere facere ſaccharum ſcribant, 
que certa ſcorbuti ſigna & ſymptomata ſunt. Sac. 
charum enim ſalem acidum & maxime corroſiuun 
continere ex diiſtillatione patet. Scorbutus auten 
ali fixo in ſanguine redundanti debetur, proindt 
1s que ſale volatili abundant ſanatur. Hiſtoria 
Plantarum, lib. XXII. cap. 3. p. 1279, 1280, 
Anno 1688. 

„The phyſicians who lived in the laſt cen- 
tury, with unanimous conſent, recommend ſu- 
gar for complaints in the lungs, hoarſenefs, 
cough, rawneſs of the throat, and internal 
ulcerations : yet, among us in England, not 
long ſince, it began to be accuſed, and to la- 
bour under great diſcredit, by our own, as 
well as foreign phyſicians, who impute the 
ravages which the ſcurvy and conſumption 
have lately made in England to the immode- 
rate uſe of ſugar in our food and drinks. 

No perſon ſhould therefore attribute theſe 
evils to the moiſture of the atmoſphere ; for 

they 


mT 
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they ſay, that in Portugal, where the air is 
warm, conſumption of the lungs 1s there epi- 
demic, from the ſame cauſe; as the Portugueſe 
uſe more ſugar than any people, except the 
Engliſh. 
« In regard to the ſcurvy, the ſame more 
ancient phyſicians, as well as thoſe of later 
times, agree, that it 1s produced by the too 
great uſe of ſugar; and that it is very hurtful 
to the teeth, and not only renders them black, 
but cauſes them to decay, and to looſen in 
their ſockets, and to fall out; which are cer- 
tain ſigns and ſymptoms of ſcurvy. | 
Sugar alſo contains an acid and very cor- 
roſive ſalt ; which appears from diſtillation. 
The ſcurvy is cauſed by a redundant fixed 
ſalt in the blood; and is therefore cured by 


ſuch things as abound with a volatile ſalt.” 


From theſe extracts it appears, that GAREx- 


 ClErts and WILLIs were the founders of the 


ſect of Antiſaccharites. 

I have been more extenſive in my quotations 
from theſe writers than I ſhould have been, if 
it were not that I wiſh to preſent the reader 
with that jargon of GaxRENCIERESs, and ab- 
ſtruſe and obſolete theory of WiLL1s, which 
have been conſidered as ſtanding authority by 

man) 


4 
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many ſubſequent writers; and quoted in aca- tt 
demic diſſertations, in the ſchools of medicine. ¶ WI 
In W1LL1s's time, according to his account, Wl rity 
and his account is true, almoſt every perſon to t 
had, or fancied he had, the ſcurvy. _ T 
He ſays, — W his 
Nuns fere omnes eo laborant, aut ſe laboram bett. 
putant. take 
The ſcurvy at that time made great ravage a 
in England; beſides which, the faſhion of the I,. 
; theo 
day gave to the ſcurvy, all the minor ſtraggling 8 
indiſpoſitions that were deſtitute of adoption. ® 5 
Conſumption of the lungs, and every other * 
ſpecies of ſcrophula, are endemial in England. Bl: 22 
Scurvy is the ſame. This diſeaſe, which made app 
ſo much havoc in the laſt century, is now W...1 
ſcarcely known in England. vilio 
The ſcurvy, like any ſporadic diſeaſe, may B. 
have its revolutions, and appear and diſappear Hordi. 
in the character of an epidemic. I do not peo 
ſpeak of ſcurvy acquired by local and parti- f. 
cular cauſes. that 
It is incredible that WILLIs and Ray, two nd 
well-informed men, ſhould not know that the Hum 
deſcription of people moſt afflicted with the s, 
ſcurvy, at all times, and in every country, Wart: 


that, which ſeldom taſte any ſugar. 
It 
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it is not leſs extraordinary that the learned 
Wit.L1s ſhould refer to ſo ſuperficial an autho- 
rity as GARENCIERES ; or the laborious Rar, 
to the weak effuſions of Simon PAuLLI. 
The rhapſody of GARENCIERESs is entirely 
Inis own; but what WiLL1s advances has a 
better ſtamen, but it is not his own. It is 
Wtaken from ANGELUs SALA, whom he has not 
mentioned, and from whom he has made a 
partial ſelection, merely to ſupport his favourite 
theory of the ſcurvy. 
SALA enumerates many evils which may 
Wariſe in weak habits and bad conſtitutions from 
the exceſive, and what he terms the aby/e of 
gar; ſuch as, debility of digeſtion ; loſs of 
Wappetitez blackneſs and looſening of the 
eeth; offenſive breath; colic ; lax - bowels ; 
Pilious, ſcorbutic, and hyſterical complaints. 
But let it be remarked, that it is to the in- 
drdinate uſe of ſugar, among already diſeaſed 
People, to which SAaLa attributes theſe evils. 
For, his own reflexion on the occaſion is, 
that the exceſſive uſe of the moſt excellent 
Ind ſalutary things is always hurtful to the 
human frame.“ 
era, however, views the ſubje& with im- 
ſpartiality, if not with judgement; and does 
f H | ample 


recreat, ſemen auget, fatum in utero firmat; qual 
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ample juſtice to the wholeſome properties of 
ſugar. | 

Sacchart virtutes ac operationes, ſecundum ra. 
tionem & modum uſurpati, ſunt ſequentes :—Corpu 
nutrit, ſanguinem probum generat, ſpiritus vitale 


nemo muretur, fiquidem hoc ſubjectum, amulan 
vini dulciſſimi virtutem, ut porro docebo, in ſe con 
pledtitur, cujus proprietatem, in refectione long 
morbo emaciatorum, ſenum, melancholicorum, n 
deratus uſus comprobat ; conducit aſfectibus fauciunl 
pulmonum, raucedini, reſpirand! difficultati, ex dr 
fluxione acri obortis, exulcerationi item pulmonun 
laterum, renum, veſice, puriſque ex iiſdem expui 
gation ; inteſtinorum aſperitatem lenit, eorumqu 
excrementa emollit, & expulſiont apparat; vulnei 
in corpus penetrantia & punturas, ut etiam ori 
lorum maculas, extergit ; dolores ulcerum & tum 
rum, humores influxos coquendo, aut ſi ad ſupp 
rationem inhabiles ſunt digerends, diſſipat ; pln 


reſque alios in medicina uſus habet, brevitatis gu \ 
tra prætermittendos. Saccharologiæ, part 

cap. 6. anno 1637. hi 
Sugar, uſed in a proper manner, nouriſ t 
the body, generates good blood, cheriſhes nd 
ſpirits, makes people prolific, ſtrengthens clot; 
dren in the womb; and this is not aſtoniſhing B 


becaull 
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becauſe it contains ſimilar virtue to the very 
ſweet wines; which property is ſhewn by 


$ of 


ra · ¶ the effects, produced by the moderate uſe of 
rpuWugar, in reſtoring emaciated people, after long 
tale Wickneſs ; and ſtrengthening the aged, and low- 
quolWpirited weak people. 

lan It is ſerviceable alſo in complaints of the 
com hroat, and lungs ; hoarſeneſs, and difficulty 
long t breathing, ariſing from an acrid defluxion ; 
„ m. | or ulcerations of the lungs, cheſt, kidneys, 
ciun&Þnd bladder; and to cleanſe thoſe parts from 
ex d urulent matter. 

nun lt caſes pains of the inteſtines, ſoftens the 
pu rces, and prepares them for expulſion ; it 
umzu leanſes wounds and punctures in the body ; 
une lo films in the eyes. 

m bci L It removes pains in ulcers and tumours, 
tun concocting the flux of humours; or, if 
ſupphey have no tendency to ſuppuration, by diſ- 


Perſing them.“ 

What I ſhall further ſelect, together with 
he preceding, will ſhew the eſtimation in 
hich ſugar has been held, by learned men, 
t different periods, in different countries; 
nd will embrace all that relates to it deſerving 
otice. 

BAPTISTA PoRTA, who, in point of date, 
as much earlier than the authors before men- 
H 2 tioned, 
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tioned, muſt not be omitted; becauſe his opi-u! 
nion of ſugar was the prevailing one, prio c- 


and down to his time, all over Europe. Be fo 
ſides, as he lived at Naples, the uſe of ſugar 
was better known to him, at that period, tha ca 
to any contemporary writer in the northen ca 
parts of Europe; where it had then ſcarce i ſu 
entered into dietic uſe. He ſays,— | tit 
Ex harundinibus ſaccharum extrahimus, ul” 
folum id incorruptibile, ſed als præſtat ne a 4 


rumpantur; vulneribus injeflum a putrefactiu 
liberat; ex eo ſolo ingentiavulnera ſanari vidim 
Sit igitur familiare ſaccharum vitam prolongat 
cupientibus, quia nec humores, nec cibum in ve 
tre putrefiert, permittit. Phytognomica, lib, 
Cap. 1. p. 201. anno 1560. 


F Sugar, extracted from canes, is not onl 
incorruptible in itſelf, but preſerves all othe 
things from corruption; ſprinkled upd 
wounds it keeps them from mortifying. 

have ſeen very large wounds cured only wil 
ſugar *. Therefore ſugar ſhould be conſtan 


*The method of treating freſh wounds among the Turks, 
firſt to waſh them with wine, and then ſprinkle powdered {i 
on them. The celebrated Monſieur BeLLosTe cured obſtinate 
cers with ſugar diſſolved in a ſtrong decoction of walnut leafs 
This I have found to be an excellent application, 


uk 
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uſed by thoſe who wiſh to prolong life; be- 
cauſe it will not ſuffer the humours, nor the 
food, in the body to putrify.“ 

PomET ſays, The white and red ſugar- 
candy are better for rheums, coughs, colds, 
catarrhs, aſthmas, - wheezings, than common 
ſugar ; becauſe, being harder, they take longer 
time to melt in the mouth, and keep the throat 
and ſtomach moiſter than ſugar does. Put 


; 4 into the eyes, in fine powder, it takes away 
e beir dimneſs, and heals them being bloodſhot; 
mr cleanſes old ſores, being ſtrewed gently on 
ouch them.” Hiſtoire general des Drogecs, Lib. II. 


ap. 38, anno 1694. 


LEMERY gives nearly a ſimilar account of 
ſugar ; but ſays it is hurtful to the teeth, and 


cauſes vapours. *'Traite univerſel des Drogues 


imples, anno 1693. ; _. 


| Herman ſays, Sugar conſiſts of a ſweet 
ly wilfott mucilage, and an agreeable ſharpneſs ; 
nſtaniß from whence it becomes an aliment as well as 


a medicine. The Indians boil it in water with 
a {mall quantity of flower for nouriſhment. 


tered {ul 
vainarr}ſW© lt promotes urine, and is ſpecific in coughs, 
inut la hoarſeneſs, ſharp humours, and other diſeaſes 


Jof the lungs, 
H 3 6« It 


J 
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It ſhould not be uſed in large quantities by 
the melancholic, hypocondriacal, and hyſte- 
rieal, nor by people in fevers, on account of 
its proneneſs to aſceſcence. 

« With fat broth and /a/ gem, it is uſed in 
glyſters for children; and it is alſo given to 


them, newly born, to relax the bowels, with 
oil of ſweet almonds. 


«© Taken with oil of ſweet almonds, it is a 
remedy for pains in the bowels. It is an excel- 


lent vulnerary and balſamic, reſiſting putre- 


faction; it is good for putrid ulcers, and ab- 
ſterges clouds and films in the eyes. It is hurt- 
ful to the ſcorbutic, and to ſuch as are ſubje& 
to bilious colics. It is hurtful alſo to the teeth 
and gums ; rendering the breath offenſive, and 
the-teeth black and rotten. In glyſters it 1s 
good againſt worms, and is alfo an anthelmin- 
tic remedy taken by the mouth.” Cynoſura, 
vol. I. p. 704 & ſeq. anno 1710, | 


BoERHAAVE ſays,— 


« Sugar never generates phlegm, but, on the 
contrary, diſſolves it. Neither does it increaſe 
the bile, or is converted into it; but opens, 
attenuates, and divides it. At the ſame time, 
by diſſolving the oleaginous particles in the 


body, it may induce leanneſs; and, by too much 
attenuation, 
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attenuation, produce debility, and too great 


laxity. For which reaſon, it is often found 
hurtful to the ricketty and ſcorbutic.“ Element. 
Chemie, vol. II. p. 260, anno 1724. 


GEOFFROY ſays, 


Sugar, taken moderately with food, affords 
good nouriſhment. It promotes concoction, 
if after a full meal a lump of it be eaten. 

_ « Almoſt all phyſicians recommend it in 
complaints of the cheſt and lungs. A lump of 
ſugar or ſugar-candy, held in the mouth, 
ſoftens the acrimony of the phlegm, aſſuages 
coughs, and relieves rawnels in the throat and 
fauces; as the ſugar, ſo melting and ſwal- 


lowed, forms with the ſaliva à defence to the | 


parts. 3 WS; 
It promotes expectoration, particularly if 
reduced to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup with the 
oil of linſeed, or ſweet almonds. Taken in this 
manner, it alſo eaſes the colic and pains in the 
bowels, and aſſuages the gripes in children. 
Drinks, ſweetened with ſugar, cleanſe the 
cheſt, and eaſe coughs by correcting the 
palegm; they remove hoarſeneſs, cleanſe ul- 
bers of the lungs, force the urine, open the 
bowels, and are ſalutary in the pleuriſy and 
peripneumony. 8 
H 4 | „But, 
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« But, if taken alone in a great quantity, it 


is hurtful, and particularly to bilious people, 
It ferments in the ſtomach and inteſtines, ex. 
cites wind, and, by its fermentation, produces 
bile ; and, by attenuating, renders it more fluid, 
Hence ſugar and ſweet things are ſaid to create 
bile. 

„From the ſaline ſpiculz of ſugar, the bile 
is rendered more acrid ; from which an heat is 
not only kindled in the bowels, but alfa in the 
whole body, and is carried into the mals: of 
blood. 
lt creates worms in children. 

It is hurtful to the teeth, cauſing blacknels 
and ſcales, and making them looſe. There- 
fore, always after uſing much ſugar, it is pro- 
per to rinſe the mouth and teeth carefully,- 
Nothing, however, is to be feared from 
the moderate uſe of ſugar; but, on the contrary, 
we find. that an agreeableneſs is added to our 
diet, by which the ſtomach is diſpoſed to per- 
form a proper digeſtion of the food; and the 
gaſtric fluid and the aliments are aſſiſted, for 
the neceſſary fermentations, both in the ſtomach 
and the bowels; from whence the beſt quality 
of the blood, and other humours of the body de- 
pending on the firſt concoction, is produced. 
De Vegetabilibus, Sect. I. Art. 9, anno 1741- a 

n 
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In taking a ſurvey of the writers on ſugar, 
it is impoſſible to overlook Dr. FREDERICK 
SLARE 3; Whoſe unqualified praiſes of the vir- 
tues of ſugar may be properly oppoſed to the 
unqualified cenſures beſtowed on it by GAREN+» 
cirxEs and WIIILISs. Neither muſt honeſt .old 
L16oN be forgotten.“ 

„Sugar,“ ſays L160N, has a faculty to 
preſerve all fruits that grow in the world from 
corruption and putrefaction; ſo it has a virtue, 
being rightly applied, to preſerve us men in 
our healths,”” , | 


« Dr. BurLER, one of the moſt learned and 
famous phyſicians that this nation or the world 
ever bred, was wont to ſay ;— 


If ſugar can preſerve both pears and plumbs, 
Why can it not preſerve as well our lungs * 2 


* And, that it might work the ſame effe& on 
himſelf, he always drank in his claret wine 
great ſtore of the beſt refined ſugar ; and alſo 
preſcribed it ſeveral ways to his patients, for 


The Doctor might have been a famous phyſician ; but much 
8 not to be ſaid here, for his rhyme or his reaſon. The old 
alage is not left far behind by the Doctor; 


That which preſerveth apples and plumbs, 
Will alſo preſerve liver and lungs. 
colds, 


* » . Bos 
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colds, coughs, and catarrhs; which are dif. 
eaſes that reign in cold climates, eſpecially in 
iſlands, where the air is moiſter than in conti. 
nents.” Hiſtory of Barbadoes, anno 1673. 


St. ARE ſays, —** I have a ſtrong and home 
argument to recommend the uſe of ſugar to 
infants; of which to defraud them 1s a very 
cruel thing, if not a crying fin. The argu- 
ment I bring from Nature's firſt kind tribute, 
or intended food for children, ſo ſoon as they 
are born; which is, that fine juice or liquor 
prepared in the mother's breaſts, called breaſt- 
milk, of a fine delicate ſweet taſte. This ſweet 
is ſomewhat analogous, or a taſte agreeable, 
to ſugar; and, in want of this milk, it is well 
known, ſugar is brought to ſupply it. You 
may ſoon be convinced of the ſatisfaction 
which a child has from the taſte of ſugar, by 


making two ſorts of water-paps, one with, 


and the other without, ſugar ; they will gree- 
dily ſuck down the one, and make faces at the 
other. Nor will they be pleaſed with cows 
milk, unleſs that be bleſſed with a little ſugar, 
to bring it to the ſweetneſs of breaſt milk. 
„will ſet down an experiment I had from 
a friend. He was a little lean man, who uſed 


to drink much wine in company of ſtrong 
drinkers 
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it. He told me that he received much damage 
in his health, and was apt to be fuddled, be- 
fore he uſed to diſſolve ſugar in his wine; from 


fuddled with wine. 
wine. 


He uſually drank red 


4 — —_— — CY 


found the like good effect; that it prevents 
heating my blood, or giving my head any diſ- 


dinary. 
] allow about two ounces of ſugar to a pint 
of wine; and dare aſſert that this proportion 
will take off the heating quality of wine in a 
good meaſure ; and, after one has ſome time 
uſed himſelf to add ſugar to his wine, he will 
de pleaſed with the taſte, and feel the com- 
fortable and cordial virtue of this compoſition. 
« Let thoſe that are thin, and apt to have 


vine, and cannot abſtain or be excuſed from 
drinking, take notice of this counſel, and try 
t for ſome time; and they will be pleaſed with 
the delicious taſte, and ſalubrious effects, of 
his ſaccharine addition.“ Vindication of Su- 
g, anno 1715. 


SUGAR, 
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drinkers. 1 aſked him how he was able to bear 


that time he was never ſick nor inflamed, nor 
] made ale of ſugar myſelf in red wine, and 


turbance, if I drink a meer portion than or- 


hot hands and heated brains upon drinking 
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Sucar, analytically examined, demonſtrates 


phlegm, ſpirit, acid, and oil; and, by fermen- 


tation, yields an ardent ſpirit. 

Two pounds of refined ſugar produced one 
ounce and thirty-ſix grains of a limpid, inodo- 
rous, inſipid phlegm ; twelve ounces and fix 
drams of a liquor at firſt limpid, then brown- 
1h and empyreumatic, then acid, and then 
urinous ; and fix drams of thin browniſh oil. 

The black reſiduary maſs in the retort 
weighed eight ounces, two drams, and three 
grains; which, calcined in a furnace for fifteen 
hours, left one ounce, one dram, and ten 
grains, of brown cinders; from which two 
drams and forty grains of a fixed alcali ſalt 
were obtained by lixivium. 

In the diſtillation there was a loſs of eight 
ounces and ſix drams; in the calcination, 
ſeven ounces and fifty-three grains. 

Sugar is an eſſential falt, conſiſting of an 
acid ſalt, oil, and earth, It ſhews no ſigns df 
acid or alcali, It takes flame, and burns 
brightly. It diſſolves eaſily in aqueous men. 


ſtrua, but not in ſpirituous or oily, Diſſolved 
| in 


and 
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in water, it undergoes fermentation, and ac- 
quires firſt a vinous, then an acetous flavour. 

If one pound of ſugar be diſſolved in ſix or 
eight pints of water, and a ſpoonful of the 
yeaſt of beer be added to it, and well mixed, 
and expoſed to gentle heat, in a veſſel properly 
cloſed, but the veſſel muſt not be full, in a few 
hours it will begin to ferment with great ve- 
hemence ; and in three or four weeks, more or 
leſs, according to the quantity of liquor, and 
warmth of the ſituation where it is placed, it 


honey and water. This liquor diſtilled yields 
a ſtrong ardent ſpirit. If the whole ferment- 
ing materials be expoſed longer to a continued 
heat, a ſtrong vinegar, like that of wine, will 
be produced ; by the liquor changing from its 
vinous to its acetous ſtate. 


and in the higher elementary branches of che- 
mical ſcience, diſcoveries have been made im- 
portant to arts and manufactories: and alſo 
for the economical purpoſes of life. Sugar 
has not eſcaped that ſcrutiny, which the mag- 
itude of ſuch a ſubject demanded. 


will produce a ſtrong vinous liquor, not unlike 


Among more recent chemical inveſtigation, 


The 
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the moſt phlogiſticated part of the nitrous 


to bear a moderate heat, will do as well as a retort. 
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The renowned BErRGMAN gives us the fol. foun 
lowing new and intereſting obſervations: of al 


Sugar being juſtly conſidered as an eſſen- en b 
tial ſalt, it will readily be granted, that it con- | 8 
tains an acid; this acid may be ſeparated, and * th 
exhibited in a cryſtalline form, by the follow- acid, 
ing proceſs :;— <60m 

* (A) Let one ounce of the pureſt ſugar, in lalin. 
powder, be mixed, in a tubulated retort, with rl 
three ounces of ſtrong nitrous acid, whoſe ſpe- 
cific gravity 1s nearly 1,567. 

(B) When the ſolution is completed, and 


rema 
imall 
all to 
to dr 
brow 
when 
but 11 
loſt. 


acid has flown off, let a receiver be luted on, 
and the ſolution gently boiled. In this pro- 
ceſs an immenſe quantity of nitrous air is dil. 


charged “. 
. - bs 
„(C) When the liquor acquires a dark- . ( 
brown colour, let three ounces more of nitrous Ve 
acid be poured on, and the boiling continued 8 
until the coloured and ſmoking acid has en- n 
tion g 
tirely diſappeared. 1 
(D) Let the liquor in the receiver be then 5 
ac 
poured into a larger veſſel; and, upon cool. 4 , 
; ; ; | G 
ing, ſmall quadrilateral priſmatic cryſtals are : on 
one 
* In order to procure this acid, common aqua-fortis will ſerve meth 
as well as the ſtrongeſt nitrous acid; and apy glaſs, thin enough ration 


found 
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bund adhering together, at an angle generally 
of about 45 degrees: theſe, collected and dried 
on bibulous paper, weigh 109 grains. 

„(E) The remaining lixivium, boiled again 
in the ſame retorts, with two ounces of nitrous 
acid, until the red vapours begin to diſappear, 
upon cooling, as before, affords 43 grains of 
ſaline aciculæ. 

(F) If to the viſcid glutinous liquor which 
remains, there be added, at different times, 
imall quantities of nitrous acid, amounting in 
all to two ounces, by boiling and evaporating 
to dryneſs, a ſaline maſs is at length formed, 
brown, glutinous, and deliqueſcent, which, 
when perfectly dried, weighs half a drachm ; 
but 1n depuration nearly half of this weight 1s 
loſt. 

() The cryſtals obtained in the manner 
above deſcribed, are to be depurated by re- 
peated ſolution and cryſtallization ; an opera- 
tion which is particularly neceſſary to the por- 
tion got, as deſcribed in (F). 

The laſt lixivium (F), digeſted with nitrous 
acid, and evaporated to dryings by the ſun's 
heat, exhibits priſms ſimilar to thoſe men- 
toned, (D) and (E); fo that this affords a 


method of abridging the number of depu- 
ations, 


* (H) 
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„(H) To obtain, therefore, one part of Ml ſime 
this ſalt, there are required 3 of ſugar, and 4 i ſolve 
of nitrous acid. Thus it may be reckoned Wl mani 
among the moſt expenſive ſalts hitherto MW both 
known. | it is 

It muſt be particularly obſerved, that a chan; 
much ſmaller quantity of cryſtals will be ob. befor 
tained, if the boiling be continued ever o 1 


little beyond the proper tige. that t 
(1) The acid thus obtained I call acid ſubſta 


ſugar; not becaule it is procurable from tha * 1 


ſubſtance only, but becauſe ſugar affords it{MWpecul 
more pure, and in greater quantity, than am ether 
other matter hitherto tried. degree 


„Thus 100 parts of gum arabic, treated a * (: 
above, with goo of nitrous acid, at the begin-Wſfent t: 
ning of the boiling foam violently, and, upon{ſicient! 
cooling, yield ſcarce more than 21 of ſacchꝰ tion 
rine acid, priſmatically cryſtallized ; but atiWunic; 
the ſame time the ſolution, even to the laſt, ſe Hater. 
-parates a ſaccharated lime, which, when coll © (B 
leted, weighs 11, and contains about 5 of theuices, 
acid of ſugar: 8 parts of highly-rectified ſpWilolve 
rit of wine, with 24 of nitrous acid, yield 3 {Pikes 
ſaccharine acid, but, for the moſt part, in Mes; 
ſquamous form, and loaded with much moilk cds : 
ure; beſides, honey, and whatever ſubſtan f wate 
contains ſugar, in the ſame way, produces tW"ged i 


ſame 
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ſame acid; and although acid of tartar; diſ- 
ſolved and boiled in nitrous acid, in the ſame 
manner; yields a ſalt ſomewhat ſimilar to this, 
both in taſte and ſquamous cryſtillization, yet 
it is of a whiter colour; and, beſides, is un- 
changeable in the fire, yielding only a coal as 
before. | 

In another diſſertation it will be ſhewn 
that the acid of ſugar occurs alſo in animal 
ſubſtances. | 

This ſalt poſſeſſes many properties; ſome 
peculiar to itſelf, ſome common to it with 
m echer acids, though differing more or leſs in 
degree: and theſe we are now to conſider. 
„(A) The cryſtals have an exceeding pun- 
gent taſte ; but a ſolution of theſe, when ſuf- 
iciently diluted, excites a very agreeable ſen- 
ation on the tongue. Twenty grains com- 
municate a ſenſible acidity to a quart of 
ater, 
(B) It makes red all the blue vegetable 
uces, except that of indigo. A ſingle. grain 
ſolved in four ounces of water inſtantly 
Makes red the blue paper for covering ſugar- 
vaves; which is not affected by the weaker 
ads: and twelve grains, diflolved in a quart 
f water, produce the ſame effect upon paper 
aged with turnſole. 


I « (C) 
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(C) It attacks alkalis, earths, and ſundry 
metals; and diſſolves them with efferveſcence, 
if they be united with atrial acid. Theſe com- 
binations ſerve to diſtinguiſh this W 
from all other acids.“ 
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SACCHARATED LIME of 


Eighty- two parts of ſaccharine acid take 


up 100 of pellucid calcareous ſpar, but noi cryſt 
immediately; becauſe the ſurface, when ſatu- 66 
rated with the acid, prevents the acceſs of the this 
acid to the internal nucleus. Nitrated lime uM it is! 
completely precipitated by acid of ſugar; mM floats 
the form of a white n not ſoluble ni aftorc 
water. the c 

Of 119 parts, by weight, ort this o nent 
fall to the bottom, and 47 appear upon e, prope 
poration: hence it is ſhewn, that 100 pati; teroge 
contain, of acid 48, of pure lime 46, and ul *© \ 
water 6; ſo that not only the preſence of lin of the 
in water is diſcovered by acid of ſugar, bu but, i 
even its quantity may, without difficulty, N the na 
aſcertained. of the 

« The ſaccharine acid attacks lime with fuſe a; 
force that it ſeparates it from every other: cho "ot the 

6 
* This ſection is of importance to manufacturers of . * 3 


analyſers of waters. 
combinatio 
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combination, therefore, cannot be decompoſed 
by any acid, alkali, or earth, hitherto known, A 
and can only be decompoſed by fire. 

Hence alſo we underſtand the neceſſity of 
lime-water in the purification of ſugar; for, 
the juice of the cane contains a ſuperabundance 
of acid, which prevents the dry concretion ; 
nnd even if to pure ſugar diſſolved in water be 
1e added the ſaccharine acid, it will not form 
cryſtalline grains. 

Now, nothing more powerfully attracts 
this acid than lime ; and, when united with it, 
it is inſoluble, and either falls to the bottom, or 
floats in the ſcum. Lime-water, therefore, 
affords the moſt complete means of effecting 
the cryſtallization ; as it removes the impedi- 
ment, and, beſides, may eaſily be added in any 
proportion, without communicating any he- 
terogeneous matter. 

** Many perſons have thought that a portion 
of the lime remains mixed with the ſugar ; 
but, if the purification be properly conducted, 
the nature of the ingredients, the circumſtances 
of the operation, and, finally, the moſt accu- 
ate analyſis, abundantly ſhew, that there 1s 
not the ſmalleſt trace of lime remaining. 

Good ſugar diſſolves totally in diſtilled 
Vater; which could not poſſibly be the caſe if 

I 2 there 


5 
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there were preſent any lime, either crude or 
united with the ſaccharine acid; as either of 
theſe ſubſtances, whether alone or mixed with 
ſugar, is utterly inſoluble in water *. 
* The vegetable alkali does indeed abſorb 
the acid of ſugar, but forms with it a ſalt not 
very difficult of ſolution ; and, beſides, a cauſtic 
lixivium, if uſed in too great a quantity, will 
diffolve a portion of the ſugar. In ſaccharated 
lime, the earthy baſis predominates : for, when 
boiled with ſyrup of violets, it ſtrikes a green 
colour. 
„If we conſider the nature of the acid of 
ſugar, we ſhall find that it does not reſemble 
the nitrous acid in any other inſtance than 
thoſe properties which are common to all 
acids; beſides, it expels the nitrous acid from 
lime, terra ponderoſa, magneſia, and metals; 
yielding to the other acids nothing but alkalis 
while the nitrous acid produces ſalt, either de- 
liqueſcent or eaſily ſoluble, acid of. ſugar yield 
{uch as are ſcarcely ſoluble in water, 
„Alkalis, when nitrated, detonate with ig- 
nited phlogiſton ; but, when ſaccharated, ſhe 
not the on ſigns of deflagration, which the 


* The idle opinions reſpeRing lime, uſed in manufacturing 
ſugar, are here completely refuted. Lime holds the firſt place, Þ 
an eminent degree, in the elective attractions of the acid of ſugar. 


evident!) 
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r © cvidently do upon the addition of the ſmalleſt 
particle of nitrous acid. 
h „The nitrous acid corrodes tin and anti- 
mony, but ſcarcely diſſolves them; while acid 
b WW of ſugar readily acts upon them: phlogiſtica- 
t ted nitrous acid, united with vegetable fixed 
alkali, deliqueſces, does not form cryſtals, and 
is readily expelled by vinegar, or even by acid 
of ſugar, ſtill more loaded with phlogiſton : 
all which circumſtances by no means take 
place with reſpect to the fixed vegetable alkali 
united with acid of ſugar. 

Many other diſſimilarities will occur upon 
compariſon ; ſo that theſe acids are of a nature 
not only unlike, but in many inſtances diame- 
tically oppoſite. 

«If any will attribute all the difference to 
phlogiſton, I will not deny that that ſubtile 
principle forms a wonderful ſource of differ— 
ence; but the difference which takes place 
here can by no means be attributed to this, 
when properly examined. | 

The nitrous acid is weakened, and made far 
more volatile, by union with the phlogiſton; 
the acid of ſugar much more fixed, even when 
baded with ſo great a quantity as to be cry- 
lallizable; it almoſt every where expels the 
longeſt nitrous acid, as experiments ſhew ; 
OE beſides, 


„ "OI 
— I" 


- 
— 


beſides, the phlogiſticated nitrous acid pro- 


produced, it muſt be conſidered as diſtind, 
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duces, with the very ſame matters, compounds 
totally different from thoſe with acid of ſugar, 

„Nothing can be judged from circum- 
ſtances which are unknown, forged, or, at 
beſt, poſſible: and among all the facts yet 
known, concerning the acid of ſugar, we can 
find no ſigns of its being derived from the 
nitrous acid. 

„% However, let us enquire more deeply; let 
us principally conſult nature, not indifferenth 
and ſlightly, ſupplying the. deficiencies with 
fiction, but candidly and properly, by apt and 
accurate experiments; otherwiſe her anſwers 
like thoſe of the oracles of old, will be either 
deluſive or ambiguous. 

*« But, by whatever means the acid of ſugar 


and different from all others, being always el 
ſentially and ſpecifically the ſame. Its ſingular 
properties, ſome of which are of conſidera) 
uſe in chemiſtry, ſhew that it deſerves the mol 
particular attention. 

« From the time of ST aur, many conſider 
the nitrous and marine acids as generated frol 
the vitriolic ; but, if all confiding in this tit 
ory (which yet is contradicted by daily obſl 


vation) had neglected the examination of * 
AC 
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acids, conſidering them as ſubordinate and de- 
rivative, we ſhould be to this day ignorant of 

many ſingular facts, which, by degrees, were 
diicovered ; principally becauſe many conſi- 
dered theſe acids as diſtin and ſeperate 


{ubſtances *.“ 


— — — 


The ſaccharine matter, ſays the illuſtrious 
DE FouxcRoy,—* which many chemiſts con- 
ſider as a kind of eſſential ſalt, is found in a 
great number of vegetables; and may be pro- 
perly ranged among their immediate prin- 
ciples. 

„The maple, the birch, thi red beet, the 
parſnip, the grape, wheat, &c. contain it. 
MaxrGRAFF extracted it from moſt vegetables. 
The petals of many flowers, and the necta- 


* Abbe FonTana has obtained an acid perfectly like that of 
ſugar, and ſaccharine ſabſtances, from all gums and refins. Mr. 
Warr, of Birmingham, found by adding nitrous acid to galls, aud 
conducting the proceſs in the way recommended by profeſſor 
BexGMaw, that theſe aſtringent bodies contain the acid of ſugar 
in greater abundance than the ſubſtance from which it deriyes 
its name. Mr. SCHRIKEL obtained an acid from galls by diſtilla- 
tion, but very different from BRERNGMAxN's; as may be ſeen in 
SCHEEL's eſſays. To obtain acid of ſugar, without vital air, or 
nitrous acid, would be a fact of great importance in the preſent 
late of chemical theory. 
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riums placed in theſe organs, - elaborate a 
principle of this kind. 

The ſugar cane, arundo ſaccharifera, con- 
tains it in larger quantities, and affords it 
more readily, than any other plant. 

“Sugar conſiſts of a peculiar acid united to 
a ſmall quantity of alkali, and much fat 
matter. It cryſtallizes in hexahedral trun- 
cated priſms; and in this ſtate is called ſugar- | 
candy. By diſtillation it affords an acid 
phlegm, and a few drops of empyreumatic 
oil. The reſidue is a ſpungy light coal, which 
contains a ſmall quantity of vegetable alkall, 


This falt is inflammable. On hot coals it 


melts, and {wells up very much, emits a penc- 
trating vapour, and becomes converted into 4 


brown yellow matter, It is very ſoluble in 


water, to which it gives much conſiſtence, 
and conſtitutes a kind of mucilage, called 
ſyrup. Syrup diluted with water is capable 
of fermentation, and affords ardent ſpirit. 

* BERGMAN has obtained, from all ſaccharine 
matters, eſpecially ſugar, an acid of a pecu- 
liar nature, 

+ Though, at the time of the firſt diſcovery 
of this acid, it was thought that the ſaccha- 
rine principle was neceſſary for its formation“, 


* Mama aftords an acid of the ſame nature. 


it 
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it is at preſent known, that a great number of 
vegetables, which are not ſaccharine, afford it 
in greater abundance : fuch are gums, ſtarch, 
vegetable gluten, ſalt of ſorrel. lemon juice, 
ſpirit of wine, and animal matter, as M. BER- 
THOLLET has diſcovered. 

Among theſe ſubſtances, thoſe which pro- 
duce the greateſt quantity of this peculiar acid, 
by the action of ſpirit of nitre, are ſuch as do 
not afford ſugar. 

Pure ſugar did not afford BRRMAN more 
than one third of its weight of acid; and M. 
BERTHOLLET obtained more than half, from 
wool. N15 

eit ſeems, therefore, as M. DR Morveav 
thinks, that this acid is formed by the union 
of a peculiar attenuated oil, which exiſts in 
all organic ſubſtances, and is the ſame through- 
out; and that conſequently the name of ſac- 
charine acid is improper. 

„ SCHEELE has obſerved that the acid of 
lemons chryſtallized by the proceſs deſcribed 
by BERGMAN, does not afford ſaccharine acid 
by treatment with nitrous acid ; though lemon 
Juice itſelf affords it. The vitriolic acid, em- 
ployed for the purification of this acid of 
lugar, ſeems therefore to decompoſe the oil 
Which forms the baſe of the ſaccharine acid.“ 

The 
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The ſaccharine principle of grapes, berries, 
and fruits, is the baſis of their reſpective wines; 
therefore almoſt every deſcription of wine may 
be imitated by art, from ſugar. 

The wines of France, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, particularly of the two laſt countries, 
are not only adulterated, but ſucceſsfully cqun- 
terfeited from ſugar. | 

They who underſtand perfectly that part of 
the manufacture which belongs to colouring 
the liquor, and giving it the eſſential charac- 
teriſtic of the relative vegetable flavour, can 
deceive people of no mean judgment, and 
ſell them a caſk of wine ** neat as imported.” 


— 


— — — 


Of other vegetable juices abounding with 
ſugar, Lew1s has given the following deſcrip 
tion, in his tranſlation of NEwMANN's che- 
miſtry: | 
eln ſome parts of North America, parti 
cularly in Canada, a kind of ſugar 1s prepared 
from the juice which iſſues upon wounding 0 
boring certain ſpecies of the maple tree, one of 
which is named from hence the ſugar-map|; 


as alſo from the wild or black birch, the = 
| | Joculh 
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locuſt, and the hickery. The maple is moſt 
commonly made uſe of for this purpoſe, as 
being the richeſt, and as beſt enduring the long 
and ſevere Winters of that climate. The juice 
is boiled down, without any addition, to a 
thick conſiſtence, then taken from the fire, kept 
ſtirring until its heat is abated, and ſet in a 
cold place, where the ſugar quickly concretes 
into grains, reſembling common brown pow- 
der ſugar. 

Ihe trees are tapped early in the Spring, 
about the time the ſnow begins to melt. It is 
obſervable, that when the weather begins to 
grow warm they bleed no more ; and that after 
the bleeding has ſtopped they begin to run 
again upon covering the roots with ſnow. The 
more ſevere the Winter has been, the juice is 
found to be richer, and in greater quantity. 
The trees which grow on hills, or high land, 
yield a richer juice than thoſe which are pro- 
duced in low countries; and the middle-aged 
than the young or old. | 

Mr. KALM informs us, in the Swediſh Tranſ- 
actions for the year 1751, that one tree, if the 
Summer does not come on haſtily, will yield 
about forty-two gallons of juice, Engliſh mea- 
ſure: and that the quantity which iſſues in one 
day is from three to ſix gallons ; that eleven 
gallons 


— 
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gallons of juice of middling quality give a 


pound of ſugar, and that a pound has been 


gained from three gallons and an half. That 
two perfons can, in one Spring, prepare com- 
modiouſly two hundred pounds. He obſerves, 
that this ſugar is weaker than that from the 
ſugar-cane; and that it is reckoned that a 
pound of common ſugar goes as far in ſweet- 
ning as two pounds of maple ſugar. 

« The large maple, commonly called ſyca- 
more-tree, bleeds alſo in Europe ; from which 
an actual ſugar has been prepared. In the 
Tranſactions above mentioned, for the year 


1754, there is an account of ſome experiments 


made in this view upon the Swediſh maple. 
Eight trecs, none of them under thirty years, 
bled, in four days, fourteen gallons of juice, 
which inſpiſſated gave two pounds and an half 
of brown ſugar. Another time, the ſame eight 


trees bled, in three days, ten gallons and an 


half, which yielded one pound four ounces of 
ſugar, with half a pound of ſyrup. It is the 
ſaccharine juice of the maple-tree, which, ex- 
uding from the leaves, renders them ſo apt to 
be preyed upon by inſects. 

„The common birch bleeds alſo a large 
quantity of ſweetiſh juice, which yields, on 
being inſpiſſated, a ſweet ſaline concrete, not 

however 
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however perfectly of the ſaccharine kind ; but 
ſeeming to approach more to the nature of 
manna. 

% There are ſundry other vegetables, raiſe 
in our own country, which afford ſaccharine 
concretes ; as beet-roots, {kirrets, parſneps, 
potatoes, celery, red cabbage-ſtalks, the young 
ſhoots of Indian-wheat. The ſugar is moſt 
readily obtained from theſe, by making a tinc- 
ture of the ſubject in rectified ſpirits of wine; 
which, when ſaturated by heat, will depoſit the 
lugar upon ſtanding in the cold *.“ 


on 


We have now ſome rational data concern- 
ing the real principles of ſugar ; from which 
it may be ſuggeſted, that it has not even yet 
been ſo fully inveſtigated, but that it may be 
applicable in many ways, more than we are at 
preſent acquainted with, to a variety of inte- 
relting purpoſes. | | 

But, before I proceed in the obſervations I 
have to offer the public on the dietetic and 
medicinal uſes of ſugar, it may be proper to 


* Sugar is alſo obtainable from grapes ; particularly from dried 
raiſins, We frequently find large grains of pure fugar among 
Malaga raiſins, that have lain long compreſſed together. 


ſabmit 
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ſubmit ſome remarks, the reſult of my literary 
reſearches, to the learned and curious. This 
may contribute to ſettle many vague notions 
and erroneous opinions relative to the heraldry 
of ſugar, and the cane, of which it is the 
produce. 

I have before obſerved, that the ancient 
Grecians and Romans had no knowledge 


either of the ſugar-cane, or of ſugar. 


For, there is no mention made of the Sucar- 
CANE among the Grecian writers, until an 
hundred years after HirrocRATESNH nor among 
the Roman writers, until the time of Pomexy's 


expedition into Syria. 


SuGAR is not mentioned by either Grecian 
or Roman writer until the time of Nero. Nei- 
ther poet nor hiſtorian mentions it in the Au- 
guſtan age. 

In the diſtricts of Aſia, inhabited by the 
Hebrews and Iſraelites, at the time that coun- 
try was traverſed by the Grecians and Romans, 
lugar. was there unknown. 

There is no record among the Jews, even 
fo late as at their diſperſion, on this ſubject. 

From the writers on the expedition of the 
Cruſaders but little is to be collected reſpecting 
the ſugar-cane, and leſs of ſugar ; notwith- 


ſtauding ſugar had been a commercial article 
| fol 
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for centuries prior to that memorable epoch of 
inſanity * 

In the writings of Mosks, and in many parts 
of the Bible written by * we find the word 
d. 

This word, palüng into the Arabic language, 
$US 4tenat, is the immediate origin of canna, 
a cane. Pl. U keand® — canne, canes. 

But this Mp in the Bible has many ſignifi- 
cations. 

As a verb in the Hebrew, it imports to buy ; 
procure ; poſſeſs. de Kanah he bought; he 
procured ; he poſſeſſed. 722 aneh as a noun, 


a ſpear ; a ſtaff ; a reed, or ruſh &; a ba- 
lance || ; bone of the arm © ; branches of the 
candleſtick in the temple **. 

It is ſaid by ſeveral writers, that by! Bp, in 
ſome places in the Bible, the ſugar-cane is 
meant; and conſequently that this plant was 
known to the antient Hebrews. This is to 


? 


* Hiftaire du Commerce de Veniſe, p. 71, 100. 

1 P/alms, Ixviii. v. 30. JP — 2 Samuel, c. xxl. v. 16. 
Exeſtiel, c. xxix. v. 6. 

LVaial, c. xix. v. 6, 7. and c. xlii. v. 3. 1 Kings, c. xiv. v. 15, 
2 Kings, c. xviii. v. 21. Job, c. Xl. v. 21. Exe kiel, c. xl. 
c. xli. c. xlii. c. xlv. 2 
Vaial, c. xlvi. v. 6. 

Job, c. XXEi. v. 22. the ulna. 


* Exodus, c. XXY, v. 32. 
our 
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our preſent purpoſe, and the firſt olyeet of 
inquiry. 
In five places nod in the Bible, this word 
occurs, as a noun, implying an article, or 
vegetable production; to which any uſe, or 
application, is aſſigned as ſuch. | 
Theſe places are in Exodus, c. xxx. V.'23; 
Canticles, c. iv. v. 14. 1faiah, c. xliii. v. 24. 


Feremiab, c. vi. v. 20. and Exetiel, c. xxvii. v. i. 


If we examine the paſſages here referred to, 
we ſhall find that up has been doubtfully in- 
terpreted at beſt; evidently erroneouſly in ſome 
inſtances ; and in none 1s it poſſible that the 


ſugar cane could be meant by it. 


In the preceding chapter in Exodus we 
find, — 


DV ND—DV2 222 


Kinnemon beſem, aneh beſem. 


we. ® 


This is rendered in the Septuagint verſion, 
K jawWjy9y £uwdeg—xtAR HOG e. 


The Latin verſions in the Polyglotts have it, 


Cinnamomum odoriferum, and calamus odoriferui. 


In 


In 
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; In our Engliſh Bible it is, © ſweet cinnamon 
WH and fewee? calamus. 

| In ſome of the Latin verſions the OY Mp 
is rendered calamus beneolens, and calamus aro- 


maticus. 
Again, in the Canticles, both aneh and cin- 
namon are mentioned, as diſtinct articles; 


1937) 2G 
| 5 5 
Kanaxpog ual x ατνẽ . 


The Latin verſions have this, calamus aro- 
maticus et cinnamomum ; and fiſtula et cinnamo- 
mim: MP is alſo rendered canna in one verſion 
ok the Polyglott T, as it is in MonTanvs f. 
Our Engi Bible has it calamus and cin- 
namon.“ 

In 1/aiah, this ue appears to be highly 
grateful to Jehovah, who 1s repreſented by 
him as being angry with the Iſraelites, for 
neglecting their burnt offerings and facrifices. 


d D P 5 


In our Engliſh Bible this paſte is.— 


"Civ. v.34 
t WaLTox. Interpret. interlin. d Pao, . ,\ 
Bid. . 


K — ly 
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Thou haſt bought me no fweet cane with 
money “.“ 


This is the bang: which has miſled ſo 
many people: from 4aneh being erroneouſly 
rendered ſweet cane. 


Feremiah repreſents Jehovah, as being angry 
with the Iſraelites ; and will not receive their 
burnt offerings, and ſacrifices. Here alſo the 
taneh is mentioned by Jehovah, as an article 
of the firſt conſideration. | 


px e en N 


The whole verſe is thus rendered in the 


Engliſh Bible. 


To what purpoſe cometh there to me in- 
cenſe from Sheba? and the ſweet calamii 
from a far country ? Your burnt offerings are 
not acceptable to me, nor your ſacrifices {wet 
unto me .“ 


The Septuagint has the part of the verſe! 
have quoted from the Hebrew, x:yv&puwj0) i 
ne pargoley. © CINNAMON from a far cou 
try.“ 


* C. xliii, v. 24. 
T C. vi. V. 20. 
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In the Latin verſions it is rendered calamus 
ſuaveolens de terra longingua; and cinnamomum 
de terra longingua; and calamus aromaticus de 
terra longinqua. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve here, that, in the 
Septuagint, MP is converted into #1yvRpwpuo!y 
cinnamon; which word is not in the original 
text; and the epithet Y 795, good, perfect, 
beſt, is entirely omitted. 

Theſe are errors in the labors of thoſe great 
men, who firſt took the Hebrew Bible out of 
the hands of the Jews, and gave all that is 
known of it to poſterity. | 

But theſe errors have led ſome writers, who 
knew no more of Mp than what they obtained 
from this paſſage in' the Bible, to ſuppoſe it 
was a ſynonyme for cinnamon. 

In Ezekiel, we find the aneh enumerated 
by Jehovah, among the boaſted commodities of 
merchandize at Tyre, in her moſt flouriſhing 
ſtate of commerce. 


ene 
ͤCaſſia and calamus were in thy market *.” 


In Exodus, kaneh is mentioned by Mosks as 
one of the four ſpices in the Holy Anointing Oil; 


In 


* C. xxvil. v. 19. 


K 2 which, 
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which, he ſays, Jehovah ordered him to make 
in the following manner : 

« # Take thou unto thee, principal ſpices of 
pure myrrh 500 ſhekels ; ſweet cinnamon and 
feet calamus, of each 250 ſhekels; caſſia 500 
ſhekels; and of oliye oil an Bin. And thou 
ſhalt make it an oil of Holy Ointment, to be 
made an ointment hs a after the art of 
the apothecary F.” 

With this Holy Anointing O:/, Mosks ſays 
he was directed by Jehovah to anoint the ta- 
bernacle, the ark of the teſtimony, the tables, 
the veſſels, the candleſticks, the altar of in- 
cenſe, the altar of burnt offering, and the laver. 
and his foot, that they might be ſacred; he 
was alſo ordered to anoint AARON and his ſons, 
and conſecrate them, that they might miniſter 
in the prieſts office; and it was to be an Hb 
Anointing Oil for the children of lirael through 
out their generations. | 

Moss, in this remarkable chapter, mentions 
alſo the other compoſition, ſo venerated by the 
Iſraelites. This is the Holy Perfume ; whicl, 
he ſays, Jehovah directed him to make- in the 


following manner, for perfuming the T. abel 


nacle. Take unto thee ſweet ſpices, ſtacte, 


* C. xxx. v. 25. 
an apothecary, or compounder of ſweet ointments. , 
9 b an 
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and onycha, and galbanum; theſe ſweet ſpices, 
with pure frankincenſe, of each ſhall there be 
a like weight.” 

And thou ſhalt make it a perfume, or con- 
fection, after the art of the apothecary, tem- 
pered together, pure and holy &.“ | 

This Perfume, like the Holy Oil, was not to 
be uſed for profane purpoſes, nor even to be 
imitated. For, whoſoever ſhould attempt to 
make either, or put any of the oil on a ſtranger, 
or ſmell to a perfume compounded in a ſimilar 
manner, was, Mos Es ſays, by Jehovah's decree, 
to be even cut off from his people.” 

The ancient Jews delighted in ſpicey odours. 
Mosꝝs made fumigation, and the uſe of aro- 
matic drugs, part of their religion. 

They uſed them even in their beds :— 


D Dονν 15 1220) ND) 


J have perfumed my bed with myrrh, 
aloes, and cinnamon Þ."” 


The ingredients they uſed were indeed 
coarſe, but wholeſome. By fumigation and 
perfumes, they corrected the foul air in their 
tabernacles, and other places where many dirty 
V. 34. 35. 
' Proverbs, c. vii. v. 17. Engliſh Bible. . 


K 3 . people 
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people were crowded together; by which T 
means diſeaſes were prevented. \ 

This doctrine of fumigation is one of the 
many excellent leſſons in the Bible, which has 
been much neglected. 

It ſeems to have ariſen from perverſeneſ 
among Chriſtians, hatred to the Jews, and 
diſreſpect to Moss, who knew all ſcience, 
and was an excellent phyſician, that they have 
profited ſo little by ſeveral wiſe practices, as 


well as precepts, in the Bible. The papiſtical MI . 
Chriſtians, it is true, burn frankincenſe in gur 
their churches ; but it is chiefly near the altar, was 
where the prieſt only is benefited by it. epil 
The Chriſtians in England cleanſe their the 
houſes and public places by water, heated air, it a 
and ventilation; and hence it is we have to 7 
lament, that often the beſt Chriſtians die of not 
conſumptions. tire 
In England the Chriſtians are much cleaner 7 
than they uſed to be. They would now call frne 
a man,— {ow 
« Miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, and ſpit upon his gaberdine*, riſh 
if he were to adviſe their taking an hint r ou 
purifying their perſons, or places of devotion. fg 


after the manner of the lfraelites. 


* Shylock, 
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But I muſt finiſh my obſervations on aneh. 

What this dg was, I know not, It could 
not be the acorus, or calamus aromaticus ; that 
was too plentiful to be ſo valued ; and grew in 
Syria, Arabia, and the iſlands of the Gentiles, 
and in all the ſwamps and marſhes in the ad- 
jacent countries to the land of Iſrael; and 
was not brought PIP VIND 4 from a far 
country.“ 

That the aneh was ſome ſpicey > les of 
a tree, concretion, bitumen, wood, bark; or 
gum, is certain; and it is alſo certain that it 
was not only aromatic, but precious, from the 
epithets given to it, and from its uſes among 
the choſen people, and the eſtimation in which 
it was ſaid to be holden by Jehovah himſelf. 

The epithet n imports ſpicey, ſweet ſcented, 
not ſweet taſted; therefore the ſugar cane is en- 
tirely out of the queſtion. | 

The ſugar cane does not yield a fragrant 
imell, naturally or burnt, Neither will it keep 
lound, when ripe, after it is cut ; but will pe- 
riſh like the ſtalk of a cabbage- plant ; and 
could not be preſerved from rotting in a paſ- 
lage 5 from a far country “.“ 


Neither did cinnamon come * from a far country.” That was 
the produce of Arabia. Habet India, que Auſtralis eſt, cinna- 
momum ficut Arabia.” S$STRABo, lib. XV. 


1 How 
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How dd ſhould have been rendered cala. 
mus, ſo univerſally as it has been, I cannot con. 
ceive. | 

The authors of the Septuagint tranſlation of 
the Bible muſt have underſtood, from the 
time and countries in which they lived *, the 
Hebrew language better than any people at 


this day. But here they have miſguided their 


implicit followers ; and, indeed, this is not the 
only inſtance where they were not ſo correct 
as they ſhould have been. 

We find among the Greek writers xaua, 
doyag, and xxhapor; and among the Roman 
writers canna, arundo, and calamus —but theſe 
names are uſed indiſcriminately for a cane, or 


a reed, 


This has been the cauſe frequently of mil- 


underſtanding theſe writers ; where the con- 


text has been inadequate to ſettle a preciſe and 


determinate meaning, 


The YAurvornAgcyuor, in later times of Nicho- 
LAS MyReesvs, which his tranſlators have ren- 


dered dulcis calamus repurgatus, 1s the pulp of 


the caſſia fiſtula . 


4 
* About 227 years before the Chriſtian æra. 
4 De Antidot. Set. 1. c. 449. anno 1280, 
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It has been ſaid, by ſome writers, that the 
word , in the Bible has an alluſion to 
ſugar. 

This word, like Mp according to the con- 
ſtruction of the Hebrew language, has ſeveral 
ignifications ; but none whatever that has any 
relation to ſugar. 

As a verb, it imports to drink to exceſs; to 
be drunk; to hire for wages; to reward. WW 
ſhakar, or ſhacar, he drank to exceſs ; he was 
drunk. Vw /acher, he hired for wages; he 
rewarded, 771 

As a noun, it has various meanings; but is 
chiefly uſed for ſome exhilarating, ſtrong, and 
intoxicating liquor. Our Engliſh Bible every 
where denominates it, “ ſtrong drink.“ 

The Septuagint renders it oi#ogx *, aieen T; 
the Latin verſions ſechar, ficera. 

Moss ſays, Jehovah ordered him to pro- 


claim to the children of Iſrael, that when 


either man or woman ſhall ſeparate themſelves 
to a vow, 4 vow of a Nazarie, he ſhall ſepa- 


Numbers, c. vi. v. 3. 1ſaiab, c. Xxix. v. 9. 
Numbers, c. xxvili. v. 7 
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rate himſelf from wine, and PW //hecar) ſtrong 
drink ; and ſhall drink no vinegar of wine, or 
vinegar of "IP //hecar) flirong drink ; neither 
ſhall he drink any pe woo of grapes, nor eat 
moiſt grapes, or dried “.' 

The inſpired prophet IR REMIAR ſays, Jehovah 


gave him“ the cup of his fury ;** and that he 


„made all nations drink of it, to whom the 
Lord had ſent him ;** and he ſaid unto them, 
% drink ye, and be MD] [veſhikru) ye drunken, 
and ſpue, and fall +.” 
_ Theſe paſſages are here given, the original 
Hebrew words excepted, from the Engliſh 
Bible Þ 3 which, though not an elegant, 1s 
in this inſtance a faithful tranſlation of the 
Hebre 

What ſottiſh liquor HH fhecar was, no pet- 
ſon knows. It was probably made from grain; 
perhaps from honey. 

The moſt wild and barbarous nations have 
ever had the art of making intoxicating li- 
-quors to get drunk with, by ſome proceſs of 
fermentation, from ſaps of trees r, fruits 5 


* Numbers, c. vi. v. 3. 

+ Jeremiah, c. xxv. v. 27. 

$ Palm, Birch, Laudan, Sycamore, &c. 

& Apples, Pears, Cherries, Currants, Gooſeberr.es, Plums, Mulber- 
ries, Elucrberries, Blackberries, Ocaijba, &c. 


and 


Ibere 


ind 
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and grain “; and from roots, and other natu- 
ral productions of different countries. 


The ſugar cane, though indigenous to lati- 
tudes within and near the torrid zone, arrives 
at excellence only in the hotteſt climates. But 
much rain, or water, as well as ſun, is neceſ- 
ſary to its maturity. 

When we conſider that the ſaccharine prin- 
ciple is the ſoul of vegetable creation, and 
ſee how ſparingly it is diffuſed through the 
general productions of the earth; and how little 
is collected from the wide range of flowers, 
by the conſummate ſkill of the laborious 
bee; or from roots, trees, fruit, and grain, by 
the chemic art; we cannot but admire the 
partiality of Nature to the luſcious CANE, her 
favourite offspring, the ſublimeſt effort of 
heat and light. 

The proportion of ſugar to the cane juice, 
depends on the quality of the cane . We con- 
ſider a pound of ſugar from a gallon of cane 
juice, as good yielding; and three hogſheads 
of ſugar, of 14 cwt. each, from an acre of 
land, as ample produce. But for this quan- 


* Wheat, Barley, Oats, Millet, Rice, Maize, Teca, &c. 
See p. 23. 


tity, 
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tity, the ſoil muſt be good, and the canes of 


the firſt year's cutting, and in perfection. 

In the proceſs of refining muſcovado ſugar, 

a ton weight, of good quality, gives the fol. 
lowing products ;— 

Cwt..q. Ib. 

Double, and ſingle refined ſugar, 9 1 57 


RR... 408 
Scale, or baſtard ditto, . «. 23 © © 
Melaſſes, or treacle . . » 4 - 1 22 
% 0 
20 0 © 


That ſugar is nutritious in the moſt eminent 
degree has been long known. It 1s the baſis 
of all vegetable nutrition. 

Every root and earthly production is nutri 
3 proportion to the ſaccharine principle 
it contains. Nothing nouriſhes that is entirely 
free from this ſaccharine principle; otherwiſe, 
turnips would be as little nutritive as cucum- 
bers, being, like them, the ſugar excepted, 
ſcarcely any thing but water. 

Milk is nutritious on the ſame account; and 
that milk is moſt nutritious which moſt abound 
with ſaccharine ſweetneſs; and when milk i 
defective in this quality, from bad N 

al 
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of MW and other cauſes, our vegetable ſugar ſhould 
be added to it, to remedy ſuch defect. 

ar, In all caſes ſugar helps the aſſimilation of 
milk in the ſtomach; and not only prevents 
its curdling, and diſordering that organ, but 
corrects the tendency which milk has to in- 
jure the breath, by adhering to the teeth and 
gums, and rendering them foul and offenſive. 

There are many people to whom a milk diet 
would be a great convenience and gratifi- 
cation ; and there are ſome habits of body 
and diſorders wherein it would often be of the 
utmoſt utility ; but the ſtomach frequently 1s 
unable to bear it. Here ſugar is the only means 
to reconcile the diſagreement. | 

A learned and worthy relation of mine, 
having been much afflicted with the gout, 
and having ſeen the good effects of a milk diet 
in ſimilar caſes to his own, withed to have 
recourſe to it in the ſame manner, and make 
it a principal part of his ſuſtenance ; but he 
could not. It curdled, and became ſour, 
heavy, and diſguſting in his ſtomach. He was 
always very fond of milk, but never could uſe 
it without inconvenience, even when he was a 
boy. 

However, on reading the former edition of 


this work, he was eee to have another 
| trial 


— 
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trial of milk, with the addition of ſome ſugar, 
This ſucceeded, and he now makes two meals 
every day entirely on milk and bread, with 
great pleaſure and comfort; and with infinite 
advantage to his health. 

As milk has the property of injuring the 
teeth, 'and is much uſed in ſchools, and con- 
ſtitutes great part of the ſuſtenance of moſt 
young people, a tooth-bruſh and water ſhould 

always be employed; or at leaſt the mouth 
ſhould be well rinced with water, after a meal 
made of milk. | 

No modern phyſicians have noticed this; 
but the ancients were well acquainted with the 
injurious effects of milk, on the teeth and 
gums “. 

In regard to ſugar being prejudicial to the 
teeth, this has long been known as a prudent 
old woman's bug-bear, to frighten children; 
that they might not follow hots natural in- 
clination, by ſeizing opportunities, when they 


* P. ENIGE Tx, lib, I. c. 86. Lac gingivas & dentes lzdit. 
Quare poſt ipſum acceptum, primum aqua mulſa, deinde vino ad- 
ſtringente, os colluere oportet. 

OR IBASII a GALENO Medicin. Collect. lib. II. c. 59,—Mirun 
in modum uſus lactis frequens dentes & gingivas lædit, nam 
gingivas flaccidas, dentes putrefactioni & eroſioni obnoxios facit: 
ergo ſumpto lacte, os vino diluto colluendum eſt; erit etiam ac- 
commodatius fi mel eidem adjicias. 


are 
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are not watched, of devouring all the ſugar 


they can find. 

This ſtory has had a good effect among the 
common people in Scotland. They are im- 
preſſed with a notion that ſweezzes hurt the 
teeth; therefore they live contented without, 
an article, not always within the compaſs of 
their finances. 

SLARE, and many others, uſed ſugar as a 
principal ingredient in tooth powders. It is 
a component part of many paſtes, and other 
dentrifices; and what the French call opzates, 
for the preſervation of the teeth and gums. 

When milk is not the ſole diet of children 
at their mother's breaſt, ſugar, in various 
mixtures and vehicles, makes the chief portion, 
ellentially, of their ſupport. a 

Sugar affords great nouriſhment, without 
oppreſſing their tender powers of digeſtion. 
The nutritive principle of their natural food, 
is thus happily imitated. 

Sugar does not create worms in children, 
as has been often ſaid : on the contrary, it 
deſtroys worms. Some writers have mentioned 


this * ; but my authority 18 281 own obſerva- 
tion. 


„4. Md. Leip, anno 1790. 
In 
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In the Weſt Indies, the negro children, from IM is 
crude vegetable diet, are much afflicted with W ſum 
worms. In crop-time, when the canes are I 
ripe, theſe children are always ſucking them, ¶ muc 
Give a negro infant a piece of ſugar cane to- pati. 
ſuck, and the impoveriſhed milk of his mother frier 
is taſteleſs to him. This ſalubrious luxury Mphyt 
ſoon changes his appearance. Worms are 
diſcharged ; his enlarged belly, and joints di- 
miniſh ; his emaciated limbs increaſe ; and, if 
canes were always ripe, he would never be 


diſeaſed. 


I have often ſeen old, ſcabby, waſted ne- this 
groes, crawl from the Hot-Houſes, apparently Nerery 
half dead, in crop-time ; and by ſucking canes Hand 
all day long, they have ſoon become ſtrong, ¶ Along 
fat, and ſleaky. line, 

The reſtorative power of ſugar, in waſted Mrctch 
and decayed habits, is recorded by ſeveral Nas : 


phyſicians, in different parts of the world. I 
have known many people, far advanced in 
pulmonary conſumption, recovered by the 
Juice of the ſugar cane. 

A friend of mine, a clergyman in Shrop- 
ſhire, has favoured me with a very intereſting 
account of a cure performed by the uſe of 


ſugar, in ſuch a diſcaſed ſtate of the lungs, as 
is 
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s generally denominated a complete con- 
ſumption. 

The caſe is curious; and I ſhall recite as 
much of it as is neceſſary to the fact. The 
patient 1s a gentleman, and a neighbour of my 
friend. He had been attended by two eminent 
phyſicians who had given up the caſe as in- 
curable. He then applied to the late Doctor 
James, who ordered one paper of his powder 
to be divided into eight parts, and one part to 
be taken every other night, diluting with 
ſtrong green tea. After being a week under 
this treatment, he was taken out of his bed 
every morning between nine and ten o'clock, 
and ſupported by two perſons, was hurried 
along the garden-walk, when the weather was 
ine, which brought on expectoration, and 
retching ;_ when the oppreſſion from his lungs 
vas removed by theſe operations, he was put 
Into his bed again, and had a tea-cup full 
of milk-warm mutton broth given him; this 
kxcited a gentle perſpiration, and. pleaſant 
ted, He was allowed calves feet, chicken, 
fh, and a glaſs or two of port wine. This 
"3 Jawes's practice, —The patient thought 
limſelf benefited by it.—He was at this time 
o reduced that he kept his bed upwards of 
o months, not being able to ſtand ; nor 


L | even 
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even to fit upright in a chair without ſupport; a; 
his cough was violent, with bloody purulent i H 


ſpitting, fever, and profuſe, and ſudden qu 
night ſweats. He was then twenty-ſix year of 
of age. po 
is diſorder originated from nespiaz with wa 
his bed- room window open, in the month oil the 
June, 1770; and increaſed to an alarmingrcea 
degree by the month of Auguſt ; and in Marchand 
1771, the above phyſicians gave over all hop E 
of his recovery. Theſe things premiſed, Wicedi 
ſhall give the gentleman's own words, uWvhe 
anſwer to ſome e nets to him, M had 
my defire. Amp 
did not take to the uſe of ſugar, uu gime 
was reduced to ſo weak a condition as to Hou. 
unable to take any thing elfe. Sugar hic 
never preſcribed for me by any phyſician; Mn bet 
being very thirſty, from the fever, I had ie. 
great inclination for ſpring water; which For 
was not permitted to have, by the —— ert! 
relative who nurſed me, without ſome Mu ons « 
vado ſugar, a little ginger, and a piece i"/erv 
toaſted bread in it. I ſoon became extremliccar; 
fond of the ſaccharine taſte, and uſed Wſnpti 
| ſweeten the water to exceſs. I did not takes. 
as a medicine, nor confine - myſelf to any rpriſi 
cific quantity; but always ufed it, when Mer 


e 
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appetite or inclination ſeemed to require it. 
However, I at length uſed it in a conſiderable 
quantity; ſome days to the amount, I believe, 
of eight ounces; and that, with the ſmall 
portion of toaſted bread put into my drink, 
was the principal part of my ſuſtenance during 
the greater part of twelve years; nor did it 
ceaſe to be ſo until my ſtomach became ſtrong, 
and capable of bearing animal food.“ 

He continued in good health from the pre- 
ceding period until the month of April, 1793; 
when, in conſequence of a negle&ed cold, he 
had a return of all his former dangerous 
ſymptoms ; but, by recurring to his old re- 
zimen, he was again reſtored to health, in 
about fix months time, excepting in ſtrength; 
hich he recovered by degrees. He is now 
n better health than he ever was before in his 
fe. | 

FontTAnus, VALERIOLA, and FoRRESTUS, 
lert that they had patients cured of conſump- 
lons of the lungs by a continued uſe of the 
mſerve of roſes ; and REverivs knew an apo- 
becary who cured himſelf of a confirmed con- 
mption by almoſt living on the conſerve of 
les. AVICENNA records an inſtance of a 
priſing cure performed on a patient, ſo 
arly dying in a conſumption, that prepa- 
Þ rations 


— 
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rations were making for her funeral; and who tbe 
was not only perfectly reſtored to health, butMlz& 


became very fat, by eating a great quantity i F 
conſerve of roſes . Foreign journals are ful cool 
of hiſtories of conſumptions cured by thibles 
medicine, | Italy 
There are inſtances where people ha cour 
ſcarcely taken any other nutriment than con preſe 
ſerve of roſes. Some have eaten a pound, Su 
a pound and an half, of this conſerve everyiWhle v 
day: three fourths of this conſerve are ſugar. Muter 
The virtues of ſugar are not confined to era 
nutritive and balſamic qualities. It reſiſts pi By 
trefaction, and preſerves all ſubſtances, —flellWay | 
fruits, and vegetables, - from corruption. S 
It has a great ſolvent power; and helps tag... 
ſolution of fat, oily, and incongruous foo 
and mixtures. It promotes their maceratid mo 
g 9 
and digeſtion in the ſtomach ; and quali , 
nd tue 
* This curious cafe deſerves to be remembered. Si non m n ce 
dici mendax, narrarem in bac intentigne mirabilia, & referrem funil vl, III. 
qua uſa eft mulier plitbiſica. Pervenit res cujus ad hee, ut agritul Aer 
ea prolongaretur adeo, donec perwvenerit ad mortem, & wear a nuit £5 
igſam, qui prepararet ca, que mortui ſunt neceſſaria. Tune 17 lum [a 
Frater ejus ſurrexit ad eam, curavit cam, 527 cara tempore lunge, aum, 5 
revixit & ſanata eft, & impinguata eft ; non eft mii pf bil, r, alu. 
dicam ſummam ejus, quod comedit de dilly Roſaceo.” Lib. 3. fen 5. 
tr. 5. c. 6. p. 668. * &i 
f later te 


328, 
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wholWthe effects of digeſtion, to the powers of the 
laceals *. 

For this reaſon, ſugar 1s much uſed in foreign 
cookery, and ſo much introduced at the ta- 
bles of the luxurious in France, and alto in 
Italy, Portugal, Spain, —and indeed in every 
country, excepting England, in confections, 
preſerves, ſweetmeats, and liqueursF. 

Sugar, in the form of ſyrup, is an admira- 
ble vehicle, to comminute and convey to the 
nternal abſorbing veſſels any alterative, mi- 
teral, or vegetable medicine. | 

By its miſcible property, it diffuſes minutely 
zny preparation it may hold in ſolution, or 


% Nous penſons qu'il donne aux alimens une ſaveur qui diſpoſe 
efomac a une coction plus perfaite, qui augmentant la force du 
ain flomacal, excite une fermentation plus complette des alimens dans 
elomac © dans les inteſtines, & qu'il contribue par conſequent . 
entretenir dans le cbyle, dans le ſang, & toutes les bumeurs, les 
ualites nd, eſſaires pour accomplir & maintenir les fonctions. Ce qui de- 
nd toujours de Ia premiere digeſtion, dont le derangement eft le principe 
tous ceux qui arrivent dans le corps humain.” PourrE DESPORTES, 
dl. III. p. 375. 

* Acria lenit, acida obtundit, ſalſa mitiora auftera ſuaviora reddit, 
us N inſpidis gratum ſaporem tribuit; atque ut uno verbi concludam, 
num ſaporum domi tor videri poteſt ; nihilque abſque ſaccharo fere ventri 
_ panificio operi additur, winis miſcetur, aqua enim ſaccharo ſua- 
ir, ſalubriorgue redditur.” NoNNII, de Re Cibaria, lib. I. c. 47. 
152. e 
| © Si perguam, parce ultima menſa devoretur, concoftionem juvat, ſa- 
3 fere tollit.“ ALRX. PETRONIUs, De Victu Romanoruin, 
28. 


L 3 union, 
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union, on the ſurface of the ſtomach and in- 


teſtines ; and ſubjects it to the capacity of the 
orifices of the ſmalleſt veſſels, 

Sugar alone has many medicinal virtues; 
and, made into a common fyrup with water, 
and diſguiſed, and perhaps fomewhat improved 
by vegetable additions, has performed many 
cures in diſeaſes, from impoveriſhed blood, 
rickets, and ſcrophula, that have baffled the 
moſt ſkilful phyficians; and empiricks haye 
accordingly availed themſelves of what they 
term ptiſans, and medicated ſyrups. 

The balſamic and fattening properties of 
ſugar are prominently viſible in all parts of the 
world where it is made; and not confined to 
the human race. 

The celebrated hiſtorian Mr. Bryan Ed 
WARDS was too accurate in his reſearches, td 


ſuffer a fact, ſo intereſting as this, to elcapt 


his obſervation. 
In his Hiſtory of the Weſt Indies, he hi 


drawn a faithful repreſentation of a plantation 


in the ſeaſon of making ſugar “. 

He ſays, — © ſo palatable, ſalutary, att 
nouriſhing 1s the juice of the cane, that eve! 
individual of the animal creation, drinku 
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in- freely of it, derives health and vigour from its 
the W uſe. The meagre and fickly among the ne- 
groes Exhibit a ſurpriſing alteration in a few 
es; weeks, after the mill is ſet in action. The la- 
ter, bouring horſes, oxen, and mules, though al- 
ved Wl moſt conſtantly at work during this ſeaſon, 
any i yet being indulged with plenty of the green 
od, tops of this noble plant, and ſome of the 
the MW ſcummings from the boiling houſe, improve 
ave more than at any other period of the year.*.”? 
they It muſt be obferved, that muſcovado, or 
what is called moiſt ſugar, is laxative; and 
s off that, in uſing the juice of the cane, either 
the as a luxury or a medicine, this alſo is of a 
d to laxative nature, particularly with people un- 
accuſtomed to it; and fometimes it operates as 
Er- an active purgative, and diſorders the bowels. 
„ tu This happens frequently to Europeans, who 
cape arrive in the ſugar countries juſt at crop-time, 
and, allured by its grateful e. take. it to 
; hol exceſs. 
00 it bas been already remarked, that when 
vegetable ſugar was firſt known, it was uſed 
only in medicine; that it was then preferred 
to honey, and in proceſs of time almoſt en- 
tirely e honey; the ſweet, which had 


* vol. II. p. 221, 2d edit. 
| "— been 


> = 
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been in uſe among mankind, coeval with na- 


tural hiſtory, | | 
* The ſuperiority of ſugar would ſoon be dif. 
covered by obſerving phyſicians, as being ex- 


empt from the uncertain, and ſometimes dan-' 


gerous effects of honey. 

There are many people whom a tea-ſpoon- 
ful of honey will diforder. In ſome habits, 
even that quantity will cauſe violent pains in 
the ſtomach and bowels; and will act as an 
emetic, or cathartic, or as both. In others, 
honey will cauſe eryſipelas, nettle raſh, itch- 
ing, and a general ſwelling in the body and 
limbs, and occaſion ſuch deleterious effects 
as are produced by ſome vegetable fung:; 
ſome kinds of fiſhes, muſcles, and poiſonous 
plants. | 

Medical men who have travelled; or read, 
or have had much experience, know what ex- 
traordinary effects reſult ſrom theſe cauſes. 

A melancholy inſtance among many I have 
ſeen, of the miſchievous effects of muſcles, lately 
occurred, in the neighbourhood of Chelſes 
Hoſpital ; where a boy of ſeven years old was 
deſtroyed by eating them; and his father 
eſcaped the ſame fate, with great difficulty, 
after vomiting of blood, and convulſions. 


The 
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The cauſe of what is conſidered as the poi- 
ſon of muſcles is generally ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from ſome malignant quality inherent in the 
fiſh itſelf; according to the place where it is 
found, and particular ſeaſons. Some ſuppoſe 
the poiſon conſiſts in a kind of fella marina, a 
ſea inſect, frequently found in muſcles; whoſe 
ſpawn is very corroſive, and when applied to 
the ſkin excoriates it. 


an But the real cauſe is, in the indigeſtible pro- 
rs, perty of a part of the muſcle, which thould 
che never be eaten; and without which, muſcles 
nd are innocent and nutritive. 


as, The noxious part of muſcles is the hard 
zi; Wl threads, or wiry filaments, by which they faſten 
ous themſelves to one another; to the bottom of 


ſhips; and to rocks, and ſtones; and, as if 


ad, WI anchored by the ſtrongeſt cable, no waves nor 
ex- WI current can break their hold. 
Theſe filaments iſſue from an hard cartila- 
ave ginous ſubſtance, at the root of what is com- 
teh W monly called the tongue of the muſcle, in the 
lea middle of its body. 
was That honey ſhould ſometimes produce the 
ther ill effects J have mentioned cannot create ſur- 
ty, pre; if we reflect that the bee diſtils from 


every flower, in the great unweeded garden of 
Nature ; 
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Nature; and that the quality of his manufac. 
ture depends on the quality of his materials. 
Hence it is that honey in different countries 


differs ſo much in flavour, and conſequently in 


wholeſomeneſs. 
The honey of ſome countries is poiſonous to 
every one who makes uſe of it. Por xx loſt 


three regiments in Pontus, poiſoned by honey*; 


and Privy ſays, there is a diſtri& in that 


country, which yields honey that makes People 


mad who eat it. 

But the peculiar y 7 to honey, the 
occaſion of theſe remarks, may be excited by 
the eſſential property of ſome particular vege- 
table in that multifarious compound; or, 
moſt probably, by the nature of the compound 


itſelf. 


Incredible as the fact may appear, I know a 
perſon who cannot touch honey with her fin- 
ger, without immediate nervous affections, and 
Cold iweats; and, what is ſtill mofe extraordi- 
nary, the handling, and ſmelling bee's wax, 
is accompanied with ſenſations of the ſame 
tendency. Her on, a ſtrong, healthy young 


man, labours under nearly a ſimilar Ae 
tion. 


* Dui mel, in Heraclea Ponti naſcem, ederunt, aut biberunt, iis enden 
accidunt que ab aconito ſumpto ingruunt. P. EIN ET. lib, V. c. 57: 


I have 
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I have long thought that many children are 
loſt, from inattention; or, more properly 
ſpeaking, from not knowing the peculiari- 


ties, by which temperaments wonderfully 
differ. 

The phyſical amipathics of children are 
never looked for ; and never diſcovered. 

How many infants linger in a painful man- 
ner, and periſh by convulſions, where no cauſe 
is known, or ſuſpected ! 

Sudden illneſs not to be defined and ſud- 
den death, without any previous indiſpoſition, 
or traceable veſtiges on diſſect ion after death, 
—are ſubjects on which little has been ſaid, 
and nothing done. 

Averſion from things obnoxious to phyſical 
organization, and repugnance to receive what- 
ever diſturbs the functions connected by ſym- 
pathy, are obſervable in all animals. 

But this ſpontaneous reſiſtance of nature is 
always overpowered in children; and is con- 
founded with that indifcriminate deſire or diſ- 
guſt, which perhaps would often fatally miſ- 
guide them. 

In advanced age, antipathies demonſtrate 
themſelves; and frequently in the moſt irreſiſ- 
ible, and diſtreſſing manner. 


Rhu. 


*x 1 
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| Rhubarb, among ſeveral articles which 
might be mentioned, violently diſorders ſome 
peop!e, of all characters of habit, and periods 
of life. And yet this drug is forced down the 


throat of every infant, the moment it comes c 
into the world, c 
Oil acts as a poiſon to ſome people; but, [ 
as it does not poiſon every body, it is adminiſ- : 
| tered to infants, without ſuſpicion. b 
ven manna ſometimes acts as a poiſon. þ 
My motives here, are not to enumerate the 
dangerous conſequences, and ſolitary inſtances 
of ſingular antipathy: otherwiſe, charges 
might be brought againſt every article, con- 
ſtituting our daily food. 4 
 Bacox ſays, * all life hath a ſympathy with p 
all *.“ This is true; and the ſame may be q 
faid of ſugar. I have one inſtance of antipa- 
thy on record, however, againſt ſalt ; 1 know p 
of none againſt ſugar. But doubtleſs there are ſe 
mſtances, where individuals diſlike ſugar : but 
1 never knew an inſtance of ſugar diſagreeing fc 
with a ny perſon. 8 h 
This ſubje& leads to an extenſive field? Ir 
which has ſcarcely been entered, except b) K 
* Hiſt. Nat. cent ro. art. 982. 4 
+ BANTHOT OM. a MARANTA, Metbod. Cogn, Simpl Med. lib. 3» it 


cap. 13. a od 


thoſe 
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h thoſe who have had no deſire to apply the cu}- 


1e ture of it to good and rational purpoſes. 

lg I ſhould proceed further; but I have ſaid 

1 enough: as my object here is chiefly to re- 

es commend attention to ſuch as have the care 
of the diet, and regimen of children ; that they 

t, may keep a jealous eye on the operations of 

i any article of food, or medicine, which has 
been known to produce injurious effects in 
habits, under the influence of Idiocracy. 

he 

es — — 

es | 

n- Aged people, who have no teeth, and whoſe 
digeſtive faculties are impaired, and as inca- 

th pable as thoſe of infants, may like infants live 

be on ſugar. 

a- could produce many inſtances where aged 

JW people have been ſupported many years, by 

re ſcarcely any thing but ſugar. 

ut Taken in tea, milk, and beer, it has been 

ng found not only ſufficient to ſuſtain nature, but 


has cauſed lean people to grow fat, and has 
increaſed the vigour of their bodies. The late 
king of Sardinia ate a great quantity of ſugar 
daily. He ate it by itſelf; without diſſolving 
it, or mixing it with any thing. It was his 
chief 


— = * —— 
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chief food. After his death, his body was 
opened, and all his viſcera were perfegtly 
ſound. 

The great duke of Beaufort, as he was 
called, who died about an hundred years ago 
at the age of ſeventy, was opened ; his viſcera 


were found in the fame manner; as perfect as pa 
in a perſon of twenty: with his teeth whi white, tac 
and firm. He had for forty years before his vel 
death uſed a pound of ſugar daily, in his an 
wine, chocolate, and ſweet-meats. lug 


SLARE ſays, his grandfather Mr. Malory was 


ſtrong and c chearful in his eighty- ſecond year; ple 
at which time his e his hair changed ſoi ſomewhat t dark; te: 
his old teeth came o > out, puſhed away by young bo 
ones; which continued ſo to do until he had Pe 
a new ſet of teeth complete. He lived eaſy, | 
and free from pain, or ſickneſs, until his hun- 
dredth year, when he died. He uſed ſugar to ra 
a great degree in all his food, vegetable, and fo 
animal; and delighted in all manner r of ſweet: th 
meats.“ R N | 
"He ſays, he followed the vedic FF his th 
grandfather ; and uſed ſugar in every thing be m 
ate and drank: and in the ſixty-ſeventh year 5 
n 


of his age all his teeth were ſound, and firm, 


and in T7 full number.” SY 
| e I know 


* 
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I know a perſon at this time, about eighty 
; years old, who has lived for ſeveral years 2 al- 
on r; and is as healthy and ſtrong, 
as and as as youthful | in appearance, as ; moſt people 


70 at fifty. 
ra The cauſe of this fondneſs for ſugar, was a 


ag paralytic affection, with which ſhe was at- 
e, tacked nearly twenty years ago, which pre- 


— — — — 


is vented her, for a conſiderable time, ſwallowing 
is any thing but fluids, in which a portion of 
ſugar was diſſolved. 

28 Her diet now conſiſts of ſugar, and the ſim- 
r: ple vehicles in 1 which h it is taken; ; theſe are 
T tea, milk, gruel, barley water, roaſted and 
8 boiled apples and beer, generally for ſup- 
id per. f 

7 

1- Animal food is not neceſſary for the pleaſu- 
0 rable exiſtence, and bodily health of man *; 
d for mental pleaſure and health, perhaps, quite 


the contrary. 
Yet the ſtreets of London ſeem to oppoſe 
is theſe facts, with proofs ſhocking to reflecting 


e minds. Blood flows in almoſt every gutter. 
ir In the very central, and moſt frequented places 
„ in the town, — what an horrid picture do the 


* Prodiga divitias ee mitia tellus 
RY Ferit; atque epuias // 2 ne cæde et ſan; ume preebet. 
Qvrp Met. L. XV. v. 8r, 8a. 


ſlaughter- 
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ſlaughter-houſes preſent !—The ſight of ex- 
piring and agoniſed animals, tumbled in 
heaps, while other poor trembling victims are 
gazing on, indicating by their appearance, 
their ſenſibility and ſufferings, and the know. 
ledge of their approaching fate. 

This practice in the public ſtreets, and 
markets, is not leſs diſgraceful to humanity, 
than to decency; and ought to be ſuppreſſed. 
The people's eyes are defiled with ſavage im- 
preſſions; and their ideas rendered impure and 
brutal.— Their hearts, hardened by ſuch cruel 
ſcenes, are incapable of moral or focial 


virtue. Damned cuſtom'' has 


braz'd them ſo, 


“That they are proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe “. iN 


cc 


| 
\ | 
In the time of PyTHaGoras +, ſugar was 
unknown; even to this great traveller. Other- 
wiſe his philoſophy would have had more con- 
verts. His diet was impracticable in moſt 
countries, from bulk, carriage, and ſeaſon. 
There is more nouriſhment in a pound of 
ſugar, than in T. cad of pulſe, or. vege- 
tables. 
Hamlet. 


+ 300 years before the Chriſtian ra. ; 
] 
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If the pure, the divine PYTHAGORAS, under- 
going the changes he ſuggeſted *, be now in 
this our planet, and conſcious it his former 
being, how muſt his holy ſpirit be depreſſed 
at the diſappointment of the flattering hope 
he once had formed ; that mankind would riſe 
on his foundation, to the heights of truth; 
by living according to the ſimplicity of nature, 
and the dictates of reaſon; that their brutal 
hunt after the lives of God's creatures, and 
making a ſcience of butchery, would ſtop ; 
and that the earth would ceaſe to repreſent a 
grazing ground, for ſlaughter ; and its bloody 
inhabitants a maſs of canibals ! ! 


o, 
Two centuries have not elapſed, ſince it can 
was de properly ſaid, that ſugar has become an 
er- ingredient in the popular diet of Europe. 
on- There is now ſcarcely any perſon who does 
nolt not mix, more or leſs of it, in his daily food; — 
(on. Nexcepting the poor, remote inhabitants of the 
| of nterior, and northern parts of Europe; whoſe 
ege- Wd, watery diet, moſt requires it. 


* Spiritus, eque feris humana in corpora tranſit, 
Ingue feras nofler ; nec tempore deperit ullo. 
Ovid. Met. 1, XV. v. 167, 168. 
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The increaſed conſumption of ſugar, and 
the increaſing demand for it, exceed all com. i on 


E pariſon with any other article, uſed as an am 
5 auxiliary, in food: for, ſuch is the influence of WM we 
ſugar, that once touching the nerves of taſte, MW * 
no perſon was ever known to have the power MW wa: 
of relinquiſhing ing the deſire for 1 it. 7 wh 


When ſugar was firſt introduced into Eng: lan; 

land, it is difficult to aſcertain ; CHAUCER, Wor 

7 his Troilus and ( Creſſida, written in in 1380, wei 
mentions, allegorically, the ſweetneſs of fu 7 

gar“ and, though it was in ulg in 1. 1466, yet. WM arc 

until it was brought from the Brazils, about lane 

1580, to Portugal, and imparted from thence, B 

it was chiefly confined to feaſts, and to me-Wſma 


| 
14 — — — 
| 


' 8 ee, — 2 from 18.8 

J | he quantity conſumed in England has Eng 
10 ways kept increaſing; though the whole con N 
| 1 ſumption for nearly a century, ſubſequent . oo 
90 | this period, was inconſiderable. MMCivic 
The importation of ſugar into England vou 

1700 amounted to 481,425 hundred weight; T 

— or 48,142 hogſheads, at ten hundred weig\Whwho! 

each. The price then was thirty-two ſhilling T. 

the hundred weight. aler 

bea 

* « $0 let your daungir grid ben alite,” Lib. II. I. 384+ 8 

| The * Fr 
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nd The importation into England and Scotland 

m- on an average, for 1787, 1788, 1789, and 1790, <. 
an W amounted annually to 1,952,262 HURTS 

e of Ml veight. | 

ſte, WM The annual exportation during this period 

Wer vas, on an average, 296,996 hundred weight; *. 
which leaves the annual conſumption in Eng- 

ing: land and Scotland 1,655,266 hundred weight; 

„ nor 118,233 118,233 hogtheads, of fourteen hundred 


30% veight each “. 
fu Thus we find 185,389,792 pounds of ſugar 


are annually conſumed in England and Scot- 
land. 

But the proportion conſumed in Scotland is 
ſmall; not exceeding 12,000 hogſheads, or 
18.816448 pounds. The conſumption then in 
England only, is 166,573,344 pounds. 

Now taking the population of England at 
ooo, ooo, the proportion of ſugar to each in- 
diridual, if each individual h hgd his ſhare, 
would be about twenty pounds,per annum. 


eight Theſe calculations are made, reducing the 
veiolt Whole to raw, or muſcovado ſugar. 
illi The conſumption in Ireland is not in this 


alculation. Ireland conſumes 20,000 hogſ- 
heads per annum, 


From 1772 to 1775 the average conſumption was 114,612 
Woſheads ber annum, 


M 2 Sugar 


Ld £4 
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Sugar is not an article of ſmuggling; and 


there were no prize - ſugars at the above period. i uur 
Before the Furies lighted their torches in St. xn 
Domingue, that beautiful iſland yielded, for the N et 
benefit of mankind, 200,000 We of 0 
ſugar. the 
The importation then, into all Europe, | 
from every part of the world, was about 500,c00 reg 
hogſheads. mo 
The Eaſt Indies have not given us a e the 
exceeding 5,000 hogſheads per annum. The peo 
Eaſt ladies cannot, I believe, ſpare much more ¶ has 
for the Engliſh market, without further ex; 7 
penſive arrangements. att 
If Jamaica, and the other Engliſhſugaz iſlands the 
were to ſhare the fate of St. Domingue, by the I but 
horrors of war, a diſtreſs would ariſe, not onyHnati 
in England, but in Europe, not confined to tie 7 
preſent generation, but that would deſcend to cur 
the child unborn,—Of ſuch importance ha con. 
the agriculture of half a million of Africans of fe 
become to Europeans. mer 
* The negroes employed in the Weſt Indies, in cultivating tM inv a 
cane, and manufacturing ſugar, do not much exceed this numb ſe... 
Altogether there are, in the Engliſh colonies about 461,04 A 


blacks; and in the French colonies about 489,265. In Jamal 
in the year 1698, there were 40,000 blacks, and 7,36; whites. I 
1741, 100,000 blacks, and 10,000 whites. In 1787, 2551* 
blacks, and 23,000 whites, The population in that iſland, at (1 
time, is about the ſame. 438 

z The 
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nd The loſs of ſugar cannot be eſtimated, by a 
if ſurvey of the diet of Europe, before ſugar was 
St. known. If it were poſſible that people could 
the retrograde into the habits of that time, they 
of would want ſome of the means then in uſe for 
their ſupport. 

pe, From the loſs of ſugar, many articles and 
vegetable mixtures, which now conſtitute the 
moſt agreeable and moſt wholeſome parts of 
the food, particularly of youth and delicate 
people, would be uſeleſs; and for which we 
have no ſalutary ſubſtitute. 

There are ſome ſaccharite enthuſiaſts who 
attribute to the uſe of ſugar the extinction of 


nds, WM the plague in Europe ;—that is not the caſe :— 
7 the W but it has certainly contributed to ſuppreſs the 
mM native malady of England —thę Scurvy. 

0 the * 


That ſtate of the habit which we denominate 
ſeurvy, perhaps the parent of ſcrophula and 
conſumption, diſpoſes the ſyſtem to the ravages 
af fevers ; and hence the great mortality in for- 
mer times; when peſtilential fevers and plagues 


nvaded the Englith, "Sy infected by the 


ſcurvy, 


61,604 Fad 
1 An article in conſtant uſe, to the extent 
ute Uugar now is, muſt have conſiderable influence 
255,790 


In diſpoſing the body to receive or reſiſt diſ- 
tale, Becaule the blood, and the growth, or 
M 3 changes, 
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cuanges, and ſupport of the frame, depend on 
the aliment received into the ſtomach ; and 
the general ſtate of the ſyſtem, excluſive of 
climate and particular organization, mult be 
affected accordingly. 5 

The formation of the body, and more of 
the inclination of the mind than is generally 
imagined, depend on the nature and quality 
of our food. This I had occaſion formerly to 
remark *. | 

Without reſorting 1 to the Wem of 
Nebuchadnezzar, MoNTESQUIEu was ſo perſua- 
ded of this doctrine, that he aſſerts in many 
animals, excepting their mere bones, the 
mental as well as their corporal character, I 
decided by WS 

This is indeed ſo ſtrongly diſtinguiſhabl 
among the lower claſſes, in ſome countries 
that one would almoſt conclude, a man is but 
a walking vegetable - or an hieroglyphic—in- 
porting the food, of which he is compounded. 

The ſavageneſs of the wildeſt animals l 
ſoftened by diet; and it ſometimes appears® 
if ferocity would ſleep quietly in the framb 
unleſs awakened by ſenſations excited by tif 
colour, ſcent, and taſte of blood. 


* Treatiſe on CorrEE, Ed. 5. page 1. 


1 knev 
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on I knew a perſon at Kingſton, in Jamaica, a 
and Nur. Benjamin Parker, who had nearly loſt his 
. of fe, by an event which tee this ſup- 
poſition. 

He had a Span main tyger, which he 


» of Mbrought up on milk and ſugar, and bread, — 
rally from the time it was newly born, until it was 
ality nearly full grown. It flept in his room, fre- 


quently on his bed, and went about the houſe 
like a ſpaniel. He was taken ill of a fever. I 
directed him to be bled. Soon after the ope- 
ration he fell aſleep, with the tyger by his ſide, 
on the bed. During his ſleeping, the arm 
bled conſiderably. The tyger, which as yet | 
had never ſeen blood, or taſted animal food, 
while Mr. Parker was ſleeping, had gnawed 
his ſhirt ſleeve, and the bloody part of the 
ſheet into a thouſand pieces. He had alſo de- 
tached the compreſs, and got at the bleeding 
orifice of the vein, and licked up the blood 
running from it. The 1mpatient animal, for- 
getting in a moment his domeſtic education, 
and the kindneſs of his maſter, began to uſe 
the arm with ſome roughneſs with his teeth, 
which awaked Mr. Par#er. On his riſing up 
in his bed, the tyger and maſter were in mu- 
wal conſternation. The tyger gave a ſpring, 
end jumped on an high cheſt of drawers in the 
M 4 room; 
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room; from that, to the chairs, and tables, M th 
and ran about the houſe in wild and horrible MW de 
phrenzy. I arrived at the houſe at the time of M ci 
this confuſion. The tyger eſcaped into the p- 
garden: — where he was ſhot. 

Europe is in a much better ſtate of bodily na 
health than it was formerly. It has alſo under- nc 
gone great changes in its mental condition; as WM w 
all Europe feels. There is ſtill ſome room for Ml th 
improvement in both. But the latter is a Ml ac 
devious road from my object, which I mult WM hc 
leave to divines and politicians ; and confine 
myſelf to a path, with which I hope I am bet: pc 
ter acquainted- WARWICK LANE. pr 

There are no diſtempers now in Is fo 
maiming and rotting whole countries; and, ar 
I conceive, what our anceſtors reprobated, WM of 
and dreaded the importation on of fo much, un- to 
der the appellation of luxuries, has had a con- E: 
ſiderable ſhare in this alteration. he 

Since European countries haye had. i inter- th 
courſe with the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, anda MW w 
free and enlarged traffic with each other, and 
commerce has iupplied the deficiences of one Wl nc 
country, from the ſuperfluities of another, 
Europe has greatly improved in its regimen. 

Di 


The popular diet before was crude, coarſe, 


and unwholeſome. A royal Engliſh dinner 4 
e 
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the twelfth century would be deſpiſed by a mo- 
dern tradeſman. Spices, , wine, ſugar, and 
culinary chemiſtry, made no part of the re- 
paſt. 

But people have not uſed theſe bounties of 
nature, and art, with prudence. If they have 
now no dread of ſome of the heavy calamities 
which then made their ravaging viſitations, 
there are too many who have by their exceſſes 
acquired others, which embitter the chronical 
hours of declining life. 

This reflexion does not extend to labouring 
people; they are ſtrangers to more of foreign 
productions than what barely qualify their 
food for health; and though ſhort-lived, they 
are providentially ſecured againſt the miſeries 
of ill- uſed opulence, the derangements of glut. 
tony and repletion : the principal diſeaſes in 


England, —Old CorNaRo's bodily doctrines for 


health and longevity *, are as repugnant to 
the Engliſh, as LuTareR's ſpiritual doctrines 
were to him, | 
Diſeaſes in general would be uniform, and 
never undergo much alteration, were people 


* Tale fi partiſſe da tavola, che poteſſe ancora mangiare, & bere, 
Diſcorfi della Vita Sobria. Anno 1620, 
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to feed only on the produce of their own ſoil. 


1 This appears in the difeaſes of cattle; and alſo im 
Wil. in thoſe of Indians; and people living in a Wl 
* ſtate of nature, without foreign communi. en 
10 cation: and this likewiſe appears, in a great v. 
1 | degree, among artificers and manufacturers, W. 
Wn and ſuch as cannot deviate in habit. ha 
1 In commercial countries, where articles of WM © 


110 foreign growth, and diſſimilar climates enter tic 
into dietetic uſe, with the generality of a peo- 
ple, it is impoſſible that the type of their diſ. 
eaſes ſhould remain ſtationary ; or that ſome 


will not appear, and others diſappear, from ou 
any conſiderable change, or ſubverſion of th 
cuſtom. | ſu 

Within my memory the inflammatory ten- p 


dency of diſeaſes in Europe, has gradually di- tec 
miniſhed. There are not ſo many pleureſies 


among the reapers in harveſt, as there were 
formerly. 0 
Every phyſician knows, that the practice n 
employed in fevers in the laſt century is now of 
obſolete; and that the practice of the prece- 
ding century is ſtill more ſo. I ſpeak alſo of E. 
diſeaſes in general. Accurate phyſicians L 
know, that fevers are continually diſappoint- 4 


11 g them. | 


The | W 
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The ſcience of medicine therefore has not 
improved,—it has changed: becauſe. diſeaſes 
change. It is to be remembered, that Hieeo- 
cRATES, CELsvus, and GALEN, knew all that 
was poſſible to be known in their time; yet 
we cannot go by their writings ; and, if they 
had left us nothing but their preſcriptions, we 
ſhould not now be much benefited in our prac- 
tice, by their labours. 


I ſhall now conclude this treatiſe ; not-with- 
out hopes that the difficulties | mentioned, in 
the way of a correct hiſtory of Sugar, have 
ſufficiently appeared, to juſtify my motives in 
premiſing them: and to extenuate many de- 
fects in the execution of this undertaking. 
The political government, civil adminiſtra- 
tion of public and private affairs, and the com- 
mercial intereſts of the ſugar colonial ſettle- 
ments, have been well delineated by hiſtorians 
of different nations. 

In England, we have the father of correct 
Engliſh-Weſt-Indian literature, Mr. EDpwa RD 
Loxg; and, ſince his invaluable publica- 
tion, we have the learned, and comprehen- 


live view of thoſe countries by Mr. Bxyan Ep- 
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Theſe enlightened hiſtorians have left ſcarce- / 
ly any information unfolded, reſpecting the I at! 
Weſt-Indian iſlands, from the time they were fad 
firſt known to Europeans, down to their own he 
days. car 

Much alſo of curious matter has been given bis 
by other ingenious men, concerning branches cli. 
of the natural hiſtory of the Weſt-Indies ; but MMI fri; 
the anatomy in general, in this department, is MW du! 


without their method and ſcience. 

Great beauties, and ſublime objects, are till 
untouched by Europeans; and the Svcar 
Cane, the heart of the ſolar world, has never 
been diſſected. | 

By the Planter, the SuGar Cant has been no 
further conſidered, than as it relates to the en- 
gine, and the copper. 

In the precious fluid of its cells, he has found 
that, which philoſophers have ſo long ſearched 
for in vain. | 

Wrapt in the rich fancy of its-all-powerful 
influence, his chief concern is in its tranſ— 
mutation :—but he gives the world the bleſſings 
of his alchemy. | 

In the ſeaſon of this great—this faſcinating 
work,—a ſugar-plantation repreſents the days 
of Saturn.—Every animal ſeems to be a mem- 


ber of the golden age. 
At 
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ce- At home, the merchant, from this tranſ— 
the Ml atlantic operation, ſupports legions of manu— 
ere Wl facturers. With pointed finger on the globe, 
wn he follows the car of phœbus with anxious 

care, through the heavenly ſigns propitious to 
ven his views; collects his rays from equatorial 
hes Wl climes ; diffuſes their genial warmth over the 
but Wl frigid regions of the earth, and makes the in- 
, is Wl duſtrious world one great family. 
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APPENDIX, 
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The value of the whole of the Britiſh Weſt Indian 
products imported, for the following years, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom Houſe prices. 


Years. Value. | Years. Value. 
4. J. 

1764 | 2,391,552 1778 3,059,922 
1765 2,196,549 1779 2,830,489 
1766 2,704,114 1780 2,612,230 
1767 2,690,073 1781 2,023,540 
1768 2,942,717 | 1782 2,012,910 
1769 2,686,714 1783 2, 820, 387. 
1770 | 2,110,026* || 1784 | 3,531,705 
177¹ 2,979, 37871785 4,400,950 
1772 3,530,082 1780 3,404,025 
1773 2,902,407 1787 3,750,087 
1774 353744702 1788 4.30%, 866 
1775 3,688,795 1789 3,917,301 
1776 3,340, 949 1790 | 3,854,204 
1777 2,640,802 | 3 


*The value of the produce of St. Domingue, according to an 


account publiſhed in France this year, amounted to . 2, 923,333 
viz. Sugar F. 2, 400, ooo; Coffee J. 83,333; Cotton F. 120, ooo; 
Indigo C. 300, 00; Tanned Leather C. 20, ooo. 


The accounts preceding, refer to England only. Thoſe for the 


Jear 1771, and all ſubſequent, are for England and Scotland. 


N.B. The total of ſhips cleared outwards from England and 


Scotland, from December 1786 to December 1787, was 528, amount- 
ing to 123,581 tons; and the total of thoſe entered inwards 


was 570, amounting to 132,222 tons. The value of goods, 


Britiſh produce, and manufactures, exported from Great Britain 
to the Weſt Indian colonies in 1787, was . 1,463,879. 145, 114. 
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.COW-POX. 


Tas Cow-Pox has lately appeared in Eng- 
land. This is a new ſtar in the Æſculapian 
ſyſtem. It was firſt obſerved from the Pro- 
vinces. It is ſo luminous there, that the greaſy- 
heeled hind feet of Pegaſus'are viſible to the 
naked eye; the hidden parts of that conſtel- 
lation, which have puzzled aſtronomers, as to 
the ſex of Pegaſus; and which Hieearcnvs, 
Tycho, HEveLivus, FLAMSFEAD, and HERs- 
enEL, could never diſcover. The reaſon now 
s evident. - 

The medical Pythoniſſas are divided in their 
opinion reſpecting this phenomenon. 

Great events are foreboded. Some pretend 
that a reſtive greaſy-heeled horſe will kick 
down all the old gally-pots of GALEN.— Others, 
chat the people of England are becoming like 
tie inhabitants of a wilderneſs, beyond the 
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land of Cathay, ſeen in 1333, by the rare and M 
inimitable Sir JohN Manpevils,—who, he ff. 
ſays, were wild, with horns on their heads, IM th 
very hideous and ſpeak not; but rout a la. 
{wine “.“ la 

To preſerve, as far as in me lies, the geneſis 


of this deſirable this excelling diſtemper, to t 
poſterity, —I mention, that it is {aid to ori- 
ginate in what 1s called, the greaſy Heel dil- th 
temper, in horſes. Theſe greaſy heels, are ſaid 
to infect the hands of people who dreſs and IM v* 
clean them. The hands of people thus infected, Wl 
are ſaid to infect the teats of cows in milking ca] 
them. The teats of theſe infected cows in 
return, are ſaid to infe&t the hands of others of 
who milk them; and ſo the diſtemper, 1s the 
ſaid to be propagated among the country bil 
people. | 
The virtues of this charming diſtemper, arc Pes 
ſaid to be an amulet againſt "the {mall- por all 
that it is mild and innocent; and communt the 
cated with ſafety by inoculation. one 
Wonderful things do certainly appear in al 1 
ages; the great ERASMuus mentions a man, one diſp 
Philario, an Italian, who in Holland was very WW 2: 


much afflicted with worms. While the worms 


* Quarto ed, 1677, chap. 87, 
were 


and 


were 
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were in his body, he ſpoke the Dutch language 
fluently. When his phyſician cured him of 
the diſorder, he could not ſpeak a word of that 
language. The Dutch worms and the Dutch 
language left Phi/ario together * ! | 

In this Cowmanza, it is not enough for reaſon 
to concede, that the Cow-pox may leſſen, for 
a time, the diſpoſition in the habit to receive 
the infection of the Small-pox. 

All cutaneous determinations; catarrhal fe- 
vers; and every diſeaſe of the lymphatics; and 
medicine, tending, to what SYDENHAM would 
call depurating that ſyſtem, do the ſame. 

Surgeons know, that the firſt inflammation 
of any membrane is the "moſt violent: and 
that reiterated inflammation deadens ſenſi- 
bility. | 

But no complaint to which people are re- 
peatedly ſubject, as the Cow-pox, can perform 
all circumſtances in the habit, equivalent to 
the Small-pox, which people never have but 
once. 
Beſides, the Small-pox does not deſtroy the 
diſpoſition in the habit to receive the Cow- 
pox, 


* Crede quod habes, et babe. Ex ASME ! 
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If that be the caſe, the. Small-pox and the 
Cow-pox, then, are not analogous ; but radi. 
cally diſſimilar. 

The Small-pox is undoubtedly an evil ; but 
we underſtand the extent of that ill ; which we 
had better bear, 


« than fly to others that we know not of.” 


Inoculation has diſarmed the Small-pox of 
its terrors ; and reduced it to management *. 

I have inoculated in the Weſt Indies, and 
in Europe, ſeveral thouſands. I never loſt a 
patient. I ſpeak ſubject to the animadyerſions 
of contemporaries. I ſhould not have men- 
tioned this, but that it gives me an opportunity 
of ſaying many others, whom I know, have 
done the ſame, with the ſame ſucceſs. Ac: 
cidents, in the inoculated Small-pox, are 
uncommon ; and we all know from expe: 


rience, that diſeaſe, properly treated, leaves 


nothing after it injurious to the conſtitution. 
The ſubject, reſpecting the diſtempers af the 

brute creation, of which we know but little, 

has not been overlooked by the learned and 


* In 1721, and the two following years, there were only 44] 
perſons inoculated in Great Britain; 
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curious; nor is hiſtory deſtitute of many in- 
ſtances of their fatal effects to the human 
race“. | 

Can any nk ſay what may be the con- 
ſequences of introducing the Lues Bovilla, a 
beſtial humour—into the human frame, after 
a long lapſe of years ? 

Who knows, beſides, what ideas may riſe, 
in the courſe of time, from a brutal fever 
having excited its incongruous impreſſions on 
the brain? 

Who knows, alſo, but that the human 
character may undergo ſtrange mutations from 
quadrupedan ſympathy; and that ſome modern 
Paliphae may rival the fables of old? 

I mention this ſerious trifling, not from 
diſreſpect to the ingenious, nor to diſcourage 
inquiry; the object well deſerves it ;—but the 
doctrine of engrafting diſtempers is not yet 
comprehended by the wiſeft men : and I with 
to arreſt the hurry of public credulity, until 
Los BovitLa, Thierſcuchen Gift, Homines interdum ſub 
incauta pecorum ægrotantium medicatione, vel a detractione pellis 
mortuorum, imo etiam coriarios alutam e pellibus demortu- 
Tum animalium fabricantes inficit, & febrem putrido-inflam- 
matoriam cum bullis ichoroſis, aut papulis nigris, partem cui in- 


eident, valde inflatamantibus excitat.” PlENOR. Taxicolag. p. 60. 
Ed. Viennæ, 1785. 


N 4 the 
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the ſubje& has undergone a deep, calm, and X\ 
diſpaſſionate ſcrutiny; and to guard parents MW fe 
againſt ſuffering their children becoming vie. 

tims to experiment. | h 


What miſery may be brought on a family I p 
after many years of imaginary ſecurity ! it 
| h 

cc 

TRE Yaws. x 

There are ſeveral diſtempers of beſiral origin, te 
I have no doubt. th 

The Tauss is one of them; and, not being 
underſtood in Europe, and a well-known af- di 
fliction in the ſugar colonies, it is not foreign n. 
to my purpole to notice it here. 

The yaws naturally is an original African !. 
diſtemper. It may be communicated to white ar 
people, as it is to blacks, by inoculation, and Wl 
by accidental contact, when the ulcerous mat- ar 
ter is carried into the habit by abſorption, as it ſti 
is called, I have ſeen ſeveral ſhocking inſtances 
of this ſort. But it breaks out in negros th 


without any communication, ſociety, or con- 
tact. 


The ſeeds: of the yaws deſcend from thoſe 


who have ever had it, to their lateſt poſterity. 
No 
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No period from infancy to age exempts them 
from it. Its appearance is uncertain. 

CHEVALIER and HILLARY ſpeak of the yaws; 
but their accounts are erroneous. CHEVALIER 
perhaps never ſew it“. HiLLary often ſaw 
it; but he miſunderſtands Harri ABBas, whom 
he has quoted ; endeavouring to prove it 1s 
common in Arabia as well as in Africa F. 

TvRNER never ſaw it, and is abſurd 4; and 
our great SYDENHAM, who was a total ſtranger 
to it, ſcarcely ever committed an error, but in 
this inſtance 8. | 

The yaws differs altogether from every other 
diſorder, in its origin, progreſs, and termi- 
nation. 

Left to itſelf, it ſometimes departs in 9. 12, 
15, or 18 months, .without leaving behind it 
any inconveniency. Sometimes it remains 
much longer, and ends in ſhocking nodes, 
and diſtortions of the bones. Many are de- 


ſtroyed by it. No perſon is ſubject to it twice. 


From want of care and proper management, 
the torments of the yaws ſurpaſs all deſcrip- 


* Maladies de St Domingue. 17 52. 

} Diſeaſes of Barbadees, 17 59. 

I Syphilis, p. 6. ed. 5. 

y Opera Univerſa, p. 327, ed. Lugd. Batav. 1741. N. B. written 
auno 1679. | 
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tion, from the bone ache, and dreadful ago- 
nizing curvatures, and caries of the legs, arms, 
collar-bones, wriſts, and almoſt every other 
bone, and articulation in the body. 

There is alſo, ſometimes, a relic after the 
original malady 1s gone, called the maſter yaw; 
this is an inveterate ulcer, proceeding from 
the largeſt yaw, or chief determination of the 
eruption. 

Generally, this diſtemper terminates in what 
are called crab yaws. Theſe are painful ſores, 
or cracks in the feet, ſometimes ſpongy, ſome- 
times hard and callous. 

There are two ſorts of yaws, like the two 
ipecies of Farcy in. horſes; the common yaw: 
and the running yaws. 

The common yaws, without fever or indiſpo- 
ſition, begins with ſmall pimples, which ſoon 


ly Oy my aw 2 


ancreaſe, aud appear in round, white, flabby, ( 
eruptions, from about the ſize of a pea to that Wl 
of a large ſtrawberry, ſeparately, or in cluſters, 8 1 
in different parts of the body. Theſe erup- t 
tions do not appear all at once; and, when e 
ſome are declining, and others diſappearing, à WI b. 
freſh crop comes out in a different part of the 
body. Sometimes a few doſes of ſulphur will 6 


force them out, when they are thought to be 
entirely gone from the habit. 


The 
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The running yaws breaks out in ſpreading 
cutaneous ulcers, diſcharging a great quantity 
of acrid corroſive matter, in different parts of 
the body. This is the worſt ſort. 

The cure of the yaws is now underſtood by 
kilful. practitioners. Inoculation is performed 
with ſucceſs. Care ſoon removes the principal 
miſchief of the diſteraper ; and the crab yaws 
are eaſily cured in the manner which I have 
related in another publication *. 

Formerly there was no regular method of 
treating the yaws in the Welt Indies. It was 
thought to be a diſorder that would have its 
courſe, and, if interrupted, that it would be 
dangerous. 7: 

It was then the cuſtom, when a negro was 
attacked with it, to ſeparate him from the 
reſt, and ſend him to ſome lonely place by the 
lea. ſide, to bathe; or into the mountains, to 
ſome Proviſion Ground, or Plantain Walk; 


where he could act as a watchman, and main- 


tain himſelf, without any expence to the 
eltate, until he was well : then he was brought 
back to the Sugar-Work. 


But this rarely happened. A cold, damp, 
imoky hut, for his habitation ; ſnakes and li- 


* Treatiſe on Tropical Diſeaſes, Ed. 3, p. 519. 
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zards his companions ; crude, viſcid food, and 
bad water, his only ſupport; and ſhunned as 
a leper he uſuaily funk from the land of the 
living. C | 5 

But ſome of theſe abandoned exiles lived, in 
ſpite of the common law of nature, and ſur. 
vived a general mutation of their muſcles, li- 
gaments, and oſteology; became alſo hideouſſy 
white in their woolly hair and ſkin ; with their 
noſes, like the beaks of old eagles—ſtarving 
the creatures, by obſtructing the paſlage to 
their mouths,—and their limbs and bodies 
twiſted and turned, by the force of the dil- 
temper, into ſhocking groteſque figures, re- 
ſembling woody excreſcences, or ſtumps of 
trees; or old Ægyptian figures, that ſeem as 
if they had been made of the ends of the hu- 
man, and beginnings of the brutal form; 
which figures are, by ſome antiquaries, taken 
for gods, and by others, for devils. 

In their baniſhment, their huts often became 
the receptacles of robbers and fugitive negroes; 
and, as they had no power to reſiſt any who 


choſe to take ſhelter in their hovels, had no- 


thing to loſe, and were forſaken by the world, 
a tyger would hardly moleſt them. Their 


deſperate gueſts never did. 
The 


fo 
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The hoſt of the hut, as he grew more miſ- 
ſhapen, generally became more ſubtile ;—this 
we obſerve in England, in crooked ſcrophu- 
lous perſons ;—as if Nature diſliked people's 
being both cunning, and ſtrong. 


and 
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art, which they brought with them from 
Africa; and, in return for their accommoda- 
tion, they uſually taught their landlord the 
myſteries of ſigils, ſpells, and ſorcery; and 
uminated him in all the occult ſcience of 
Obr. 
Theſe ugly, loathſome creatures thus became 
oracles of woods, and unfrequented places; 
and were reſorted to ſecretly, by the wretched 
in mind, and by the malicious, for wicked 
purpoſes. 

Osr, and gambling, are the only inſtances I 
have been able to diſcover, among the natives 
of the negro land in Africa, in which any ef- 


fort at combining ideas has ever been demon- 
ſtrated. 


ame 
Oes; 
who 


Many of their wayward viſitors were deeply 
ſkilled in magic, and what we call the black 
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O Bl. 


The ſcience of Op 1s very extenſive. 

This Os1, or, as it is pronounced in the 
Engliſh Weſt Indies, Oveah, had its origin, 
like many cuſtoms among the Africans, from 
the ancient Ægyptians. 

De 5 is a demon, a ſpirit of divination, 

and magic. 
When Saul wanted to raiſe up Samuel from 
the dead, he ſaid to his ſervants, ** Seek me a 
woman (] D eminent * 3B) that hath a 
familiar ſpirit.” 


His ſervants replied. to him, 


7 pun a, hg NUR NT 


& Behold there is a woman miſtreſs in the art 
OB in Hen- dor. : 


When the witch of Hen-dor came to Saul, 
he ſaid to hes, 


2\82 Y 83 Dp 

Divine, I pray thee, unto me, in thy witch. 
craft on, and raiſe him up from the dead whom 
I ſhall name unto thee.“ 
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She accordingly raiſed up Samuel, from 
whom Sau/ had but an unpleaſant reception. 

Saul muſt indeed have been ſore diſtreſſed,” 
to have recourſe to, and place his faith in, an 
art he perſecuted, and thought he had exter- 
minated. For, during his reign, 


Nen 12) 90717 +HMWY MART * Ng MSN 


„He cut off magiciens, and foretellers of fu- 


ture events from the earth. }" 


Qz1, for the purpoſes of bewitching people, 
or conſuming them by lingering illneſs, is 
made of grave dirt, hair, teeth of ſharks, and 
other animals, blood, feathers, egg-ſhells, 
images in wax, the hearts of birds, liver of 
mice F, and ſome potent roots, weeds, and 
buſhes, of which Europeans are at this time 
ignorant; but which were known, for the 


lame purpoſes, to the ancients. 


Certain mixtures of theſe ingredients are 
burnt ; or buried very deep in the ground ; 
or hung up a chimney ; or on the ſide of an 


L EyycoTeylovs, LXX. Pythones, PAGNIN, 

T IwoTa;, LXX. Sciolum, PAGNIN. 

| I Samuel, c. xxviii. v. 7, 8, and g. 

See Jſaial, c. Ixvi. v. 17. alſo, PiERIus on the Ai hi- 


er oglyphics. 
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. houſe; or in a garden; or laid under the 
_ threſhold of the door of the party, to ſuffer; 


with incantation ſongs, or curſes, or ceremo- 


nies necromantically performed in planetary 
hours, or at midnight, regarding the aſpects 
of the moon. The perſon who wants to do the 
miſchief 1s alſo ſent to burying-grounds, or 
ſome ſecret place, where ſpirits are ſuppoſed 
to frequent, to invoke his, or her dead parents, 
or Kee dead friend, to aſſiſt in the curſe. 

A negro, who thinks himſelf bewitched 
by Os1, will apply to an Obi man, or Obi. 
woman, for cure. 

Theſe magicians will interrogate the patient, 
as to the part of the body moſt afflicted, 
This part they will torture with pinching, 
drawing with gourds, or calabaſhes, beating, 
and preſſing. When the patient is nearly ex- 
hauſted with this rough magnet:/ing, Ogi brings 
out an old ruſty nail, or a piece of bone, or an 
aſs's tooth, or the jaw-bone of a rat, or a frag- 
ment of a quart-bottle, from the part ; and the 
patient is well the next day. 

The moſt wrinkled, and moſt deformed 
Obian magicians are moſt venerated. This 
was the caſe among the e and Chur 
deans. 
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In general, Oëi- men are more ſagacious than 
0bi-women, in giving, or taking away diſeaſes; 
and in the application of poiſons. It is in 
their department to blind pigs, and poultry; 
and lame cattle. | K 
In this ſurpriſing knowledge, the Africans 
are far ſuperior to the indians, though they 


are alſo ſkilled in the venefical art; and are 


matchleſs in arming their deadly arrows. 

A negro Ob- man will adminiſter a baleful 
doſe from poiſonous herbs, and calculate its 
mortal effects to an hour, day, week, month, 
or year. Theſe maſters could inſtruct even 
Frier Bacon; and frighten Thomas Aquinas “. 

It is the province of the Obi. women to diſ- 
pole of the paſſions. They fell foul winds for 
inconſtant mariners ; dreams and phantaſies 
for jealouſy; vexation, and pains in the heart, 
for perfidious love; and for the perturbed, 
impatient, and wretched, at the tardy acts of 
time,. — to turn in prophetic fury to a future 
page in the book of Fate, and amaze the ra- 
viſhed ſenſe of the tempeſt · toſſed querent. 

* The mechanical and magical ſkill of Roonx Bacon has no 
parallel in hiſtory. He invented images that could ſpeak. THoMas 
AQUINAS was ſo frightened at an automaton made by ALBERTUS 
Maexus, that he broke it in pieces. 

King Ericus of Sweedland had a cap, which by turning, he 


could make the wind blow from any quarter he pleaſed. Oraus 
Macxus de Gent. Sept. lib. iii. c. 14. , 


Q 232 
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The victims to this nefarious art, amohg 
the negroes in the Weſt Indies, are more nu- 
merous than is generally known, No hu - 
manity of the maſter, nor ſkill in medicine, 
can relieve a negro, labouring under the in- 
fluence of Ozi. He will ſurely die; and of a 
diſeaſe that anſwers no deſcription in noſology, 
This, when I firſt went to the 2 per- 
plexed me. | 

Laws have been made in the Weſt Indies to 
puniſh this O4:an practice with death; but 
they have been impotent and nugatory. Laws 
conſtructed in the Weſt Indies, can never ſup- 
preſs the effect of ideas, the origin of which 
is in the centre of Africa. 

There was a time, and that not very long 
ago, when poverty, uglineſs, and wrinkles 
with palſied head and trembling limbs, confi: 
tuted ſuſpicions of OBI in England; and fot 
which many old women have been tried, con- 
demned, and hanged, as perpetrators of eve!) 
untoward accident in their neighbourhood. 

But the moſt bloody tragedy ever acted in 
the black theatre of ſuperſtition, was performe! m 
in New England, in North America, in 160% þ; 
by the hypochondriacal deſcendants of tit 
moody melancholy Engliſh, who Jet i 
that province. 
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Sir William Phipps was, at the breaking: out 
of this phrenzy, governor of the province. 
This governor was originally a ſhip-carpenter. 
He, in conjunction with a few wicked preachers, 
and magiſtrates, began ſuch a diabolical ſcene 
of murder, under the ſanction of legal forms, 
that went to exterminate every perſon who 
differed in opinion from, or was in any re- 
ſpect diſagreeable to, this inhuman gang, for 
witchcraft ; the popular mental malady in 
that country. But the Governor was im- 
peached for mal-adminiſtration, and ſuddenly 
removed from the province. 

This horrid tranſaction was opened at Salem; 
where nineteen of the moſt pious and orderly 
inhabitants were hanged, and one was preſſed 
to death. An hundred more who were in 
priſon waiting for trial, and two hundred 
under accuſation eſcaped, by the Governor's 
removal. | 

The firſt victim in this horrid affair, was a 
Mr. George Burroughs, miniſter at Falmouth, a 
neighbouring village; a man of exemplary 
manners, and unblemiſhed character. After 
his execution he was dragged on the ground, 
by the halter with which he had been hanged, 
and thrown into a pit in a lonely wood, inha- 
bited only by wild beaſts :—and, as a further 

O 2 


mark. 
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mark of the brutality of theſe adminiſtrators of 
public affairs, his face, and one of his hands, 
were ordered to be left uncovered in the 
earth: which was accordingly done by the 
executioner. 
Another ieprotchedle man, a Mr. Foby 
Bradſtreet, to ſave his life, fled from this ju- 
riſdiction. For wretches had been procured 
to ſwear, that Mr. Bradſtreet rode through the 
air on his dog, to witch meetings. The Go- 
vernor and his party, loſing this intended vic- 
tim, revenged themſelves on the dog ; had 
him arreſted, and put to death, as an accom- 
plice with his maſter. | 
This barbarous inſanity was called the 
Witch Plague. It was firſt ſet on foot by one 
Parris, miniſter of Sa/em. This fellow hada 
beautiful Indian maid, named Tumba, whom 
he had by ſome means or other procured from 
her native country, to attend upon his niece 
and daughter. Theſe girls, among many 
others, being attacked with nervous affe&ions 
and the endemial deſpondency of that part of 
America, were deemed bewitched. In ſoms 
of their diſtempered reveries, they fancied 
they had ſeen Tumba's ghoſt, Poor Tum 
was ſeized; put into, a dungeon in the com- 


mon priſon ; [confeſſed herſelf a witch ta fave 
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her life : but her ruthleſs maſter, after beating 
her into the confeſſion of what he wanted, 
and of which ſhe was innocent, ſold her to 

ſlavery to Pay the gaoler's fees. 


I ſaw the Oz of the famous negro robber, 
Three fingered Jack, the terror of Jamaica in 
1789. The Maroons who flew him brought it 
to me *. 

His Onr confiſted of the end of a goat's 3 
flled with a compound of grave dirt, aſhes, 
the blood of a black cat, and human fat; all 
mixed into a kind of paſte. A cat's foot, a 
dried toad, a pig's tail, a ſlip of virginal parch- 
ment of kid's ſkin, with characters marked in 
blood on it, were alſo in his Obian bag. 

Theſe, with a keen ſabre, and two guns, 
like Robinſon Cruſoe, were all his Ow; with 


which, and his courage in deſcending into the 


plains and plundering to ſupply his wants, 
and his ſkill in retreating into difficult faſtneſ- 
les, among the mountains, commanding the 
only acceſs to them, where none dared to fol- 
low him, he terrified the inhabitants, and ſet 
the civil power, and the neighbouring militia 


He was ſlain on Saturday 27th of J anuary, 1781. 
Oy - of 
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of that iſland, at defiance, for nearly two 
years. | | 
He had neither accomplice, nor aſſociate. 

There were a few runaway negroes in the 
woods near Mount Lebanus, the place of his 
retreat; but he had croſſed their foreheads 
with ſome of the magic in his horn, and they 
could not betray him. But he truſted no one, 
He ſcorned aſſiſtance. He aſcended above 
SyarTACUs. He robbed alone; fought all his 
battles alone; and always killed his purſuers. 

By his magic, he was not only the dread of 
the negroes, but there were many white peo- 
ple, who believed he was poſſeſſed of ſome ſu- 
pernatural power. 

In hot climates females marry very young; 
and often with great diſparity of age. Here 
| Jack was the author of many troubles :—for 
ſeveral matches proved unhappy. | 

Give a dog an ill name, and hang him.“ 

Clamours roſe on clamours againſt the cruel 
ſorcerer; and every conjugal miſhap was laid 
at the door of Jacx's malific ſpell of zying ie 
point, on the wedding day. 

Gop knows, poor Jack had ſins enough of 
his own to carry, without loading him with 
the ſins of others. He would ſgoner have 


made a Medean cauldron for the whole iſland, 
"0 


and, 
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than diſturb one lady's happineſs. He had 


many opportunities; and, though he had a 
mortal hatred to white men, he was never 

known to hurt a child, or abuſe a woman. 

But even Jack himſelf was born to die. 
Allured by the rewards. offered by Governor 
DALLING, in proclamations, dated the izth 
of December, 1780, and 13th of January, 
1781*; and, by a. reſolution of the Houſe of 
Aſſem- 


* BY THE KING. A PROCLAMATION. 
Whereas we have been informed by our Houſe of Aſſembly 
of this our Iſland of Jamaica, that a very deſperate gang of Negro 
Slaves, headed by a Negro Man Slave called and known by the 
name of T hree-fingered Jack, hath, for many months paſt, com- 
mitted many robberies, and carried off many Negro and other 
Slaves on the Windward.roads into the woods, and hath alſo com- 
mitted ſeveral murders ; and that repeated parties have been fitted 
out and ſent againſt the ſaid Three-fingered Jack, and his ſaid gang, 
who have returned without being able to apprehend the ſaid Ne- 
gro, or to prevent his making head again: And whereas our ſaid 
Houſe of Aſſembly hath requeſted us to give directions for iſſuing 


a Proclamation, offering a reward for apprehending the ſaid 


Negro called Thre:-fingered Jack, and alſo a further reward for 
apprehending each and every Negro Man Slave belonging to the 
ſaid gang, and delivering him or them to any of the gaolers in this 
Iſland: And whereas, we have fince received another meſſage 
from our ſaid Houſe of Aſſembly, requeſting us to offer an addi- 
tional reward of Two Hundred Pounds, as a further encouragement 
for the apprehending, or bringing in the head of that daring 
Rebel, called T bree-fingered Jack, who hath hitherto eluded every 
attempt againſt him: We, having taken the ſame into our conſi- 
deration, have thought fit to ifſue this our Royal Proclamati on, 

O4 hereby 


— — 


| 
| 
| 
c 
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Aſſembly *, which followed the firſt procla- 
mation; two negroes, named QUASHEE, and 
| SAM 


hereby ſtrictly charging and commanding, and we do hereby 


ſtrictly charge and command, all and every our loving ſubjects 


within our -faid Ifland, to purſue and apprehend, or cauſe to be 
purſued and apprehended, the body of the ſaid Negro Man named 


T bree-fingered Jack, and alſo of each and every Negro Man Slave 


belonging to the ſaid gang, and deliver him or them to any of the 
gaolers of this Ifland, And we do, at the inſtance of our ſaid 
Houſe of Aſſembly, offer a reward of One Hundred Pounds, and at 
the like inſtance a further reward of Two Hundred Pounds, to be 
paid to the perſon or perſons who ſhall ſo apprehend and take the 
body cf the ſaid Negro called Three-fingered Jacx. And we do, at 


the inſtance of our ſaid Houſe of Aſſembly, offer a further reward 


of Five Pounds, over and above what is allowed by law, for appre- 
hending each and every Negro Man Slave belonging to the ſaid 
gang, and delivering him or them to any of the gaolers of this 
Iſland, to be dealt with according to law. 
Witneſs his Excellency, Jonx DaLLixe, Eſquire, Captain- 
General and Governor in Chief of our ſaid Iſland of Ja- 


maica, and other the Territories thereon depending in 


America, Chancellor and Vice-Admiral of the ſame, at 
Saint Jago de la Vega, the thirteenth day of January, in the 
twenty-firſt year of our reign, annoque Domini one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and eighty-one. : 


By his Excellency's command, 
R.-LEWING, Sec. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


* Hovusx of AssEMBLY, 29th December, 1780. 
REsolvgp, that, over and above the reward of one hundred 
pounds offered by his Majeſty's proclamation for taking or killing 
the rebellious Negro called Three-fingered Tack, the further reward 


of Fzzgpox ſhall be given to any ſlave that ſhall take or kill yy 
| | fai 


JOHN DALLING. 
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Sam (SAM was Captain Davy's ſon, he who 
ſhot a Mr. Tyomyson, the maſter of a London 
ſhip, at Old Harbour), both of Scots Hall 
Maroon Town, with a party of their townl- 
men, went in ſearch of him. 
Quasnes, before he ſet out on the expedi- 
tion, got himſelf chriſtianed, and changed his 
name to JAMES REEDER. 
The expedition commenced ;. and the whole 
party had been creeping about in the woods, 
for three weeks, and blockading, as it were, the 
deepeſt receſſes of the molt inacceſſible part of 
the iſland, where Jacx, far remote from all 
human ſociety, reſided, —but in vain. 
R8s8&DER and Sam, tired with this mode of 
war, reſolved on proceeding in ſearch of his 
retreat; and taking him by ſtorming” it. or 
prriſhing i in the attempt. 
They took with them a little boy, a proper 
ſpirit, and a good ſhot, and left the reſt of the 
party. 


ſaid Three-fingered Jack, and that the Houſe will make good the 
ralue of ſuch flave to the proprietor thereof. And if any one of 
his accomplices will kill the ſaid Three:fingered Jack, and bring in 
his head, and hand wanting the fingers, ſuch accomplice ſhall be 
entitled to his free Pax ox, and his FR ERBDoM as above, upon 
due proof being made of their being the head and hand of n {aid 
Three- hs Jack. 


By the Houvsx, 
SanveL HoweLL, Cl. Aſſem. 


Theſe 
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Thefe three, whom I well knew, had not 
been long ſeparated from their companions, 
before their cunning eyes diſcovered, by im- 
preſſions among the weeds and buſhes, that 
ſome perſon muſt have lately been that way. 
They ſoftly followed theſe impreſſions, ma- 
king not the leaſt noiſe, Preſently they diſco. 
vered a ſmoke. 


They prepared for war. They came upon 


Jacx before he perceived them. He was 
roaſting plantains, by a little fire on the 
ground, at the mouth of a cave. | 

This was a ſcene :—not where ordinary ac- 
tors had a common part to play. 


Jacx's looks were fierce and terrible. He 
told them he would kill them. i 
REeprs, inſtead of ſhooting Jack, replied, 
that his Oz1 had no power to hurt him; for 
he was chriſtianed ; and that his name was no 


Jonger QuAsHRE. | 


Jack knew REEpEr ; and, as if paralyſed, 
he let his two guns remain on the ground, and 


took up only his cutlaſs. 


Theſe two had a ſevere engagement ſeveral 
years before, in the woods; in which conflict 
Jack loſt the two fingers, which was the origin 
of his preſent name; but Jack then beat 


REE DER, and almoſt killed him, with ſeveralf 
| others, 
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others who aſſiſted him, and they fled from 
JACK. 

To do Tre -fingered JACK juſtice, * would 
now have killed both RREDER and Sam; for, 
at firſt, they were frightened at the ſight of 
him, and the dreadful tone of his voice ; and 
well they might: they had beſides no retreat, 
and were to grapple with the braveſt, and 
ſtrongeſt man in the world. : 

But Jacx was cowed ; for, he had prophe- 
fied, that white Opt would get the better of 
him; and, from experience, he knew the 
charm would loſe none of its ſtrength in the 
hands of REEDER. i 

Without farther parley, Jack, with his cut- 
aſs in his hand, threw himſelf down a preci- 
pice at the back of the cave. 

Rzegper's gun miſled fire. Sam ſhot him 
in the ſhoulder. REezper, like an Engliſh 
bull-dog, never looked, but, with his cutlaſs 
in his hand, plunged headlong down - aſter 
Jack, The deſcent was about thirty yards, 
and almoſt perpendicular. Both of them had 
preſerved their cutlaſſes in the fall. 

Here was the ſtage, on which two of the 
ſtouteſt hearts, that were ever hooped with 
bs, began their bloody ſtruggle. 

The 


1 a Ran, 
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The little boy, who was ordered to keep 


back, out of harm's way, now reached the 
top of the precipice, and, during the bolt, 
ſhot Jack in the belly. 

Sam was crafty, and cooly took a round- 
about way to get to the field of ation. When 
he arrived at the ſpot where it began, Jack 
and REEpER had cloſed, and tumbled together 
down another precipice, on the fide of the 
mountain, in which fall they both loſt their 
weapons. 

Sam deſcended after them, who 4 loſt ks 
cutlaſs, among the trees and buſhes in getting 
down, 

When he came to them, though without 


weapons, they were not idle; and, luckily for 


REEDER, Jack's wounds were deep and deſpe- 
rate, and he was in great agony, 

Sam came up juſt time enough to ſave 
RRRDER; for, Jack had caught him by the 
throat, with his giant's graſp. REEDER then 
was with his right hand almoſt cut off, and 
Jack ſtreaming with blood from his ſhoulder 
and belly; both covered with gore and gaſhes. 

In this ſtate Sam was umpire; and decided 
the fate of the battle. He knocked JACK 


down with a piece of a rock. 


When 
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When the lion fell, the two tigers got upon 
him, and beat his brains out with ſtones. 

The little boy ſoon after found his way to 
them. He had a cutlais, with which they cut 
off Jack's head, and THREE-FINGERED HAND, 
and took them in triumph to Morant Bay. 

There they put their trophies into a pail of 
rum; and, followed by a vaſt concourſe of 
negroes, now no longer afraid of Jack's Opt, 
blowing their ſhells and horns, and firing guns 
in their rude method, they carried them to 
Kingſton, and Spaniſh Town; and claimed 
the rewards offered by the King's Proclamation, 
and the Houle of Aſſembly. 
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THE PLAGUE. 


This word in the Engliſh, and its equivalent 
in every other language, takes precedency in 
the Anaretic vocabulary of medicine. 


Aotog 3 peſtis, peſiilentia ;—the plague, peſ- 
tilence. | 

IIayyn; plaga, iclus ;—a ſtroke, a blow. 

This To Yer, —this N2T—this 202 PY 
« I will ſmite them with the peſtilence *, —is now 
as little known, as it was when Jehovah firſt 
delivered that terrible ſentence againſt the diſ- 
contented followers of Moſes and Aaron. 


Modern noſologiſts have gone no further, in 
general, thay to obſerve that the plague is a 


* Engliſh Bible, Numbers, c. xiv, v. 12. The LXX tranſlate 
this paſſage Tlarat - avrovg Jarzry. This is not right; 22 cannot 
de rendered dava reg, death. 17 he ſpake :—a word. I he word 
of God's wrath. IM a deſart,—an effe& from the plague. | 
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fever, the leading features of which, are exan- 


themata, purple ſpots, bubo, and anthrax. 


This definition, I conceive, belongs only to 
a ſpecies, or rather, to a particular condition, 
of this diſeaſe. 
Hiſtory ſays the plague is generally the laſt 
act, in thoſe deep tragedies, bloody wars ; fa- 
mine; great and diſtreſſing mutations in the 
ſeaſons of the year ;—and violent convulſions 


among mankind. 


If that be true, this long abſent viſitor may 
ſoon return to many parts of Europe; and 
prove again an unwelcome gueſt. 

Beſides, the intercourſe which the preſent 
times promiſe to eſtabliſh with Eaſtern coun- 
tries, where the plague is a native inhabitant, 
is a new conſideration for Europe. 

The philoſopher, the merchant, the ſoldier, 
and ſailor, are likely to become familiar with 
thoſe long-interdicted, regions. 
On this account, as well as to guard our 
great commercial city againſt ſurprize, and im- 
poſture, —and not as a mere ſpeculation on a 
diſeaſe that gives us no concern at preſent, —1 
have brought the ſubject · before the publick- 

In North America, lately, her wounds, from 
a long and ſanguinary conflict, ſcarcely healed, 


the plague has burſt on the inhabitants. : 
"MAY 
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It firſt appeared at bn coal in Auguſt, 
1793. 

I have lately wil; that this Yellow Fever 
viſited Philadelphia in 1760; and that it was 
then traced to have ariſen from the clothes of 
a young man who died in Jamaica, which 
were ſent to his friends in Philadelphia. His 
friends were the firſt who died of it; and 
though it extended to others, its ravages were 
not very extenſive.” 

I beg leave to remark on this aſſertion, that 
the Te/low Fever was.not in Jamaica in 1760. 

The NTellow Fever has reviſited Philadelphia, 
and appeared in ſeveral other towns in Ame- 
ca repeatedly, ſince the year 1793. 

The ſeaſon of 'its raging in America has 
aways been in the months of Auguſt, Septem- 
der, October, and November; and from the 
Iſt of Auguſt to the 10th of November, in 
1793, the deaths at: Philadelphia altogether, 
were 4041; and in the ſame period, in 1798— 
3506, At New York, in 1795—732. In 
7982086 ;—all in the ſame period. The 
letement of the deaths in 1798, at New York, 
Was, that 329 died in the month of Auguſt, 
132 in September, 522 in October, and 83, 
ip to the 10th of November. 


P The 
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The range of Fabrenheit's thermometer, du- 
ring theſe four months, in 1798, at New 
York, was as follows: 


loweſt. . higheſt, 


Auguſt— at ſun-riſe 65' — 79 
at h. 2. p.m. 760 — 9067 
September at ſun-riſe 40 —— 73 
at h. 2. p- m. 52” — 
October at ſun-riſe 29% —— 64 
at h. 2. P- . 38* — 76" 
November—at ſun-riſe 30! —— 387 
| at h. 2. p.m. 35, —— 537 


The tranſitions in the atmoſphere were con- 
ſiderable on particular days. On the qꝗth of 
Auguſt the increaſe of heat from fun- riſe to 
Noon, was 20%; on the roth of September 147. 
On the 26th'of October 22%. On the jth o 
November 189. 

Doctor Benjamin Rvusm, of Philadelphia, a 
phyſician of the moſt diſtinguiſhed learning 


and talents, has given an intereſting account 


of this calamity *. He has denominated thi 
peſtilence the Billious Remitting Yellow Fever 0 
America; from its being accompanied by the 


direful complexion, and other pathognomoſ 


* On the Bilious and Remitting Yellow Fever of Philadelphia in 2793. 
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nics, which I have given of the Endemial Cauſus, 
or, as it is commonly called, the 72//ow Fever 
of the Weſt Indies; and from its yielding, as 
he has ſhewn, to the ſame means I uſed in 
that fever, and have publiſhed in my Treatiſe 
n Tropical Diſeaſes. 

From the mortality that has happened, at 
different periods, from this 7e//ow Fever, ſince 
its firſt appearance in America, I am ſorry to 
conclude that no ſucceſsful method of treating 
t has been adopted by practitioners, and uni- 
rerſally agreed on. 

It ſeems that America is now ſuffering the 
ame fate which England formerly experi- 
enced ; and that this American plague, like 
the plagues in England, will exhauſt the in- 
ſerutable cauſe which feeds its rage, and then 
vill vaniſh. England was relieved from the 
plague, without any general rational method 
ak cure being adopted, or without phyſicians 
knowing any more how it came, or went away, 
han we do when it will return. 

It was natural for Hi POC RATES, who lived 
n a country, where particular winds regularly 
droduced certain diſeaſes, to attribute all epi- 
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But SypENHAM, who, we all know, was a 
ſagacious obſerver of nature, and thought 
with HieeocRATEs as to the atmoſpheric origin 
of epidemics, yet he contended that there was 
ſome ſecret and unknown quality in the air, 
not reducible to demonſtration, by the diviſions 
and ſubdiviſions of theory, in which the Pan- 
doran miſchief of epidemics lies concealed. 

There are annual or ſeaſonal diſorders, 
more or leſs ſevere, in all countries; but the 
plague, and other great depopulating epide- 
mics, do not always obey the ſeaſons of the 
year. | | 
Like comets, their courſe is excentric. They 
have their revolutions ; but from whence they 
come, or whither they go after they have made 
their revolutions, no mortal can tell. 

All epidemics properly belong to either 
ſpring or autumn. When they break out in 
winter, or very early in the ſpring, they gene- 
rally prove the moſt malignant and deſtructive, 
The ſame may be ſaid of autumnal epidemics 
in regard to their premature appearance, i 
ſummer. 

Vernal peſtilential diſeaſes, and plagues 
terminate, or become mild, or quieſcent, ! 
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ther. The meaſles and ſmall-pox, when epi- 
demic, do the ſame. 

The plagues of 1119, 1656, and ſeveral 
others in England; of 1348, in London “, 
and Venice; of 1709 and 1713, in Dantzig, 
Hamburg, and Stockholm; all broke out du- 
ring the froſt in winter; and moſt of them 
declined with the ſummer heat. Such was the 
caſe with the plague at Toulon, in 1720 
and 1721; and fo it is with the plagues at 
Conſtantinople, and Cairo, where they gene- 
rally make their appearance in February, and 
diſappear about the end of June. 

No perſon ever knew the cauſe of the Sweat- 
ing Sickneſs in England in 1485 + ; nor of its 
periodical returns in the years 1506, 1517, 
1528, and 1551;—nor why it has never ſince 
returned, | 

Not leſs extraordinary was that mortal ro 
which broke out among ſheep in 1274, and 
raged during twenty-five years, and deſtroyed 
almoſt all the ſheep in England. This diſtem- 
per, according to hiſtorians, who muſt aſſign 


* It broke out in London on the 1 of November this year. It 
s aid that 50,000 people periſhed in the ſpace of a year, and were 
buried in one church-yard, called the Ciſtercians, near the 
Charter Houſe. 

It firſt appeared in England this year, on the a 1ſt of September, 
ad ceaſed towards the end of October. 


2 a cauſe 
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a cauſe for every thing, originated in oneſvery abo1 
large ſheep which was brought from Spain, by 179, 
a French merchant, into Northumberland *. vw 


As little ſatisfaction can be obtained con- ¶ of ar 
cerning the origin of a ſingular diſtemper on tl 


that broke out among ſheep in Germany in In 
1552; which cauſed them to ſwell enor- tion, 
mouſly, and. deſtroyed them inſtantly.. The of tr 
country-people, who ſlaughtered ſome of H: 
theſe infected ſheep, were ſeized with an- aſſig. 
thraces wherever the blood of the ſheep the F 
touched them ; theſe tumours ſometimes ſpread N 
and increaſed, and, from their inveteracy, what 
killed many people . Tc 
What can be ſaid reſpecting the cauſe of Wl preſe 
the peſtilential havoc among oxen in France make 
in 1514}? tract 
Or of the canine madneſs, which raged, to II 
that degree, in Jamaica in 1783, that many be in 
dogs on-board of veſſels in the harbours, from ſeque 
Europe and North America, which were never Wi vent 
on ſhore, were attacked by it, and died in the binat 
moſt horrible ſtate of hydrophobia 98: W thou; 
What can be ſaid likewiſe of the origin] In 
of that murrain, which deſtroyed in and I imme 
* BAKER, Chron. p. 101, whicl 
Wiens de Prefiig. Demon. lib. 4. c. 30. have 


˖ FerneLIus de Morb. Univerſal. lib. 3. c. 12. 
$ Treatiſe on Tropical Diſeaſes, Ed. 3. pra 
| a abou ” 
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about London, upwards of ioc, ooo cats in 
1797 * 

Who can ſay how it happens, that one ſpecies 
of animal, and not another, ſuffers ſo ſeverely 
on theſe occaſions ? 

In diſeaſes, even of confined local produc- 
tion, we are often deceived by the ſemblance 
of truth. 

Has any perſon hitherto a rational cauſe to 
aſſign for Agues in the hundreds of Effex ; or 
the Bronchocele in Alpine countries ? 

What did PLiny know of the Gemur/ſa ; or 
what do we know of the Mentagra * ? 

To look for the cauſe of an epidemic in the 
preſent ſtate of the air, or weather, when it 
makes its appearance, is a very narrow, con- 
tracted, method of ſcrutiny. 

The cauſe of a peſtilence in ſummer may 
be in the changes which the earth, and con- 
ſequently its ſurrounding atmoſphere, under- 
went in the preceding winter; and from com- 
binations, perhaps, far beyond our ſcope of 
thought, for years preparatory to its eruption. 

In a new country like North America, where 
immenſe diſtricts of the ſurface of the earth, 
which from the creation never ſaw the ſun, 
have been expoſed, for agriculture, the air of 


* Prin. lib. XVI. Cs I, 
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the country muſt have been impregnated from 
exhalations injurious, probably, to its ſalubrity. 

The Americans are not to look for the cauſe 
of their 7e/low Fever on dunghills, in rotten 
vegetable ſubſtances, and about the wharfs 
and. neighbourhood of Philadelphia. Nature 
does not deal in ſuch commodities. 
nothing on ſo {mall a ſcale, 

This peſtilence has a far more expanded 
origin. And I verily believe, that their melan- 
choly officers of health, avoiding what they 
call infected perſons, and putting marks on 
the doors and windows of an houſe where 
any perſon is ill, and ſimilar acts of charitable 
and good intention, only tend to frighten the 
people, and diſhearten them, at a time they 
{tand moſt in need of fortitude * 

E xpoſing the well-known umbrous Pontini 
marſhes, by cutting down the woods, which 
kept their foul vapours from being rarefied by 
the ſun, and borne away by the winds, pro- 
duced great peſtilence 1n Italy. ö 

The idea alſo of the American plague being 
imported from Bulam, or the Weſt Indian 


In London in 1665, during the plague, a large red croſs was 
put on the houſes of the ſick : with, Lord have mercy on us.” 
Pray for us.“ This drove away all aſſiſtance. It could not be 
otherwiſe. It was conſigning them to the grave. 


iſlands, 
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iſlands, or any other place, is repugnant to. 
reaſon. I was told a ſimilar tale, when I firſt 


went to the Weſt Indies: that the 7e/low Fever 


there, was imported in the beginning of the 
century from Siam. That it was a contagious, 
and an original putrid diſeaſe; and that bleed- 
ing was death. In my practice I proved the 
reverſe of all this. EY 

The cauſe of peſtilential epidemics cannot 


be confined, and local. It mult he in the at- 


moſphere, which ſurrounds, and is in contact 
with every part of us; and in which we are 
immerſed, as bodies in fluids. 

Theſe diſeaſes not appearing in villages, and 
thinly inhabited places, and generally attack- 
ing only great towns and citics, may be, that 
the atmoſphere, which I conceive to be the 
univerſal propagator of peſtilence, wants a 
commixture, or union, with ſome compound- 
ed, and peculiar air, ſuch as 1s generated in po- 
pulous communities, —to releaſe its impriſoned 
virulence, and give it force *. — Like the di- 
vided ſeminal principles of many plants, con- 
cealed in winds, and rains, until they find 
ſuitable materials and ſoil, to unite their ſe— 


* TuokkEsBx ſays, in 1645, when the plague was at Leeds, in 
Yorkſhire, that the birds fell down from the air, in their flight 
oyer the town. 
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ii | parated atoms ; they then aſſume viſible forms, 
| in their own proper vegetation. | 

| Diſeaſes originating in the atmoſphere, ſeize 
ſome, and paſs by others; and act excluſively 
1 on bodies, graduated to receive their impreſ- 
4 fions :—otherwiſe whole nations would be 
| deſtroyed.—In ſome conſtitutions of the body 
| the acceſs is eaſy, in ſome difficult, and in 
| 


others impoſſible. 

The air of confined places may be ſo vitiated, 
| as to be unfit for the purpoſes of the healthy 
d exiſtence of any perſon. Hence jail, hoſpital, 
i | and ſhip fevers. But as theſe diſtempers are 
. the offspring of a local cauſe, that local cauſe, 
and not the diſtempered people, communicate 
| the diſeaſe *. 
| I know it is thought otherwiſe by Fracas- 


TORIVS, the inventor of contagion, and his 
followers . 


* The 93d regiment, deſtined for the San Juan expedition, which 
5 arrived in Jamaica in 1780, brought with them the gaol-diſtemper. 
| All the men taken from the jails, died on the paſſage; or ſoon 
| J after their landing in Jamaica. No others were affected by it. 

1 | + Vidimus anno 1,11, quum per Germanos Verona teneretur, 
| exorta peſte, quo hominum fere decem millia periere, ex una veſte 
| pellica, non pauciores quam quinque & viginti Teutones obiiſle; 
| 


uno defuncto alius induebat eam veſtem, & hoc alius, & alius do- 
| nec monefacti & tot defunctis veſtem combuſſere.“ De Contag» 
| Morb. Curat. lib. iii. cap, 7,—See Treatiſe on Tropical Diſeaſes, 
Us Ed. 3. Þ. 268, | | 
Plagues, 


the exhalations of the bodies of the diſ- 
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Plagues, and peſtilences, the produce of the 
great atmoſphere, are conveyed in the ſame 
manner, by the body being in contact with the 
cauſe; and not by its being in contact with 
the effect. 

If peſtilences were propagated by contagion, 
from infected perſons, the infection muſt iſſue 
from their breath, or excrements; or from 


caſed. 


In ſupport of the laſt circumſtance, the 
black Aſſizes at Oxford in 1577 has been often 
inſtanced by authors; and that the judges, 
jury, and attendants, were deſtroyed by the in- 
tection brought into the court by the priſoners. 
How could this be, when the priſoners were 
not 11] themſelves ? 

Inſulating the ſick, and debarring all inter- 
courſe with them, according to the doctrine 
of contagion, would bound and ſtop the 
ſpreading of diſeaſes. 

This was tried at Marſeilles in 1721, with- 
out effect. The Capuchins, the Jeſuits, the 
Recollets, the Obſervantines, the Barefooted 
Carmelites, the Reformed Auguſtines, all the 
Grand Carmelites, the Grand Trinitarians, the 
Monks of Loreto, of Mercy, the Dominicans, 
and Grand Auguſtines, who kept themſelves 
{ſecluded 
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ſecluded in their. ſeveral convents, and took 
every precaution againſt all communication 
from without, periſhed equally with others, by 
the plague “. | 
The infection, if it were not in the at- 
moſphere, would be confined within very 
narrow limits; have a determinate ſphere of 
action; and none but phyſicians and at- 
tendants on the ſick would ſuffer ;—and theſe 
muſt ſuffer ; and the cauſe, and the effects, 
would be palpable to our ſenſes. Upon this 
ground, the precaution of quarantine would 
be rational. But who then would viſit, and 
attend the ſick, or could live in hoſpitals, 
priſons, and lazarettos? 

I had occaſion to notice, in a former pub- 
lication, what I have here repeated relative to 
the vigilance uſed in vain at Marſeilles; and 
alſo that Rnazes lived 120 years, and often 
practiſed in plagues ; that HoboEs remained in 
town and attended a multitude of ſick during 
the great plague in London in 1665 ; that 
KAvgE was in the midſt of practice in 
the ſweating ſickneſs in 1551; and without 
any inconvenience. PRocoyivs informs us, 
that during a terrible plague at Conſtan- 
tinople in 543, which almoſt deſtroyed the 


* Fournal de la Contagion d Marſeilles, p. 42. 
whole 
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whole city, no phyſician, or other perſon, got 
the plague by attending, dreſſing the ſores, or 
touching the ſick *. 

The ſmall-pox, meaſles, yaws, and lues 
venerea, know no diſtinction as to habits of 
body. Every human being is ſuſceptible of their 
morbific infection. 

The two firſt diſeaſes are truly contagious, 
according to the common acceptation of the 
word in regard to fevers; and there is no ſe- 
curing any perſon againſt being infected, who 
comes into the impregnated atmoſphere of a 
ſubject labouring under theſe diſeaſes. Their 
infection, as well as that of the other diſ- 
tempers, may alſo be put, by inoculation, into 
the habit of the ſtrongeſt man, or the weakeſt 
child. This cannot be done from the Ame— 
rican Y7e/low Fever; nor from the ſuppurated, 
glandular, or cuticular matter, of any other 
peſtilential fever. 

This convinces me that bubo, and carbuncle, 
which we hear ſo much of in Turkey, and 
read ſo much of in our own hiſtory of plagues, 
ariſe from heating food, and medicines; or 
from a defect, in not bridling the vehemence 
of the diſtemper, by a reverſe method of treat- 
ment, Theſe ſuppurations contain no 1n- 


* De Bello Perſico, lib, 2. Cap. 22. 
fection, 
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fection, and conſequently are not the natural 
depoſit of the morbific virus, ſeparated from 
the circulation. 

The ancient writers on medicine, and indeed 
all others, which I have read, aſſert, that the 
operation, of whatever they aſſign to be the 
cauſe of epidemical fevers,—is ſolely on the 
blood and fluids. This may be doubted. 

The impreſſions of the atmoſphere, on the 
ſurface of the body, when contaminated, or 
deprived of vitality, like Eaſt winds, are as 
perceptible, as the effects of approaching, or 
retreating from, a fire. 

In the common order of peſtilential fevers, 
they commence with coldneſs, and ſhivering ; 
imply demonſtrating, that ſomething unuſual 
has been in contact with the ſkin, agonizing 
cutaneous ſenſibility. 

The ſkin is covered with the extremities of 
fibres, nerves, and veſſels ;—theſe are in the 
moſt expoſed ſituation, with the leaſt power 
of reſiſting external injury.—Hence a deſtruc- 
tion, or a privation of their elaſticity, and re- 
ſtraining power, from a poiſoned atmoſphere. 
And hence 1 conceive that the firſt blow in 
theſe fevers is made on the ſolids ; — the 


ſtrength of the whole frame is thus proſtrated 
in 
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in a moment, and every nerve and muſcle pa- 
ralyſed. 

In a ſimilar manner, perhaps, the denſe 
and concentrated vapour, from the grotto di 
cani; the bottom of brewers porter vats; mi- 
nerals; vaults; wells; and ſubterranean ca- 


verns, when drawn into the lungs, deſtroy their 


functions mechanically. 

Sickneſs at the ſtomach, and an immoveable 
preſſure about the præcordia follow. Theſe 
demonſtrate, that the blood cannot pervade 
the extremities of the body, and that the 
quantity which ought to dilate through the 
whole machine is confined to the larger or- 
gans, and is crowding, and diſtending the 
heart, and central veſſels. 

The reſtraining power of the remoter blood 
veſſels being deſtroyed, the thinner parts of the 
blood eſcape their boundaries; hence ariſes 
yellowneſs in the ſkin, in ſome climates :—1a 
others, the extravaſated groſſer parts of the 
blood ſtagnate, forming black lodgements, 
bubo, anthrax, and exanthemata. 

The object in theſe fevers, is to decide the 
conteſt between the ſolids and the fluids; and 
this appears to me to be only practicable, 
when ſpontaneous ſweats do not happily ap- 
pear, or cannot be raiſed in the manner I ſhall 
preſently 
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preſently mention, by a cooling regimen; and 
by draining the vital parts, by bleeding and 


purging, before the fluids have burſt their 


confines, and diſſolved their bond of union 
with the ſolids The next ſtep is to regain 
the loſt energy of the ſurface of the body, by 
exciting perſpiration ; and then of the whole 


ſyſtem, by tonics. 


When theſe things are not done in the firſt 
hours of attack, in peſtilential fevers, and 


the conflict is not extinguiſhed at once, at- 


tempting to extort ſweats from the body, by 
heating alexapharmics, will do miſchief; — and 
bark, wine, ſtimulants, and cordials, may be 
called on—like undertakers to perform an 
uſeleſs ceremony. 

I am well aware of the objections that have 
been urged againſt bleeding in peſtilential diſ- 
eaſes, by inexperienced theoriſts ; ; and by peo- 
ple who do not make juſt diſcrimination. 

Debility of mind, and body ; no thirſt, and 
nothing indicative of fever in the pulle, 
though not the ordinary method of attack, 
frequently occurred at Nimeguen in 1636. and 
alſo in London in 1665 ; ad proved as fatal 
as when the diſeaſe came on with the moſt 


intenſe heat, unquenchable thirſt, dryneſs and 
blacknels 
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blackneſs of the tongue, and intolerable burn- 
ing about the præcordia *. 

In the former caſe, no perſon would think 
of taking away blood. Bleeding has ſeldom 
been fairly uſed; nor does any writer, ex- 
cepting BorALLus, appear to have duly con- 
ſidered its operation, extent, and time of ex- 
ecution, in various diſeaſes . 

It is not a few ounces of blood, however 
well timed, and if not well timed bleeding 
ſhould not be performed at all, that will an- 
{wer the end in the Yellow Fever, or in the 
Plague. 3 

Here lies the miſtake of medical men in 
theſe diſeaſes; and hence the violent clamours 
againſt bleeding. Such people only reprobate 
bleeding in peſtilential fevers, who never ſaw 
it uſed in a proper manner. It has either been 
performed on improper ſubje&s, or too late, 
or in too ſmall a quantity, and where the 
practitioner has ſtopped at one, or two bleedings, 
when five or ſix, or what I have often known, 
ten or twelve, ought to have taken place. 

If bleeding be not the chief ſtaff on which 
we can rely, or ſome ſafe and immediate eya- 


* DieMERBROECK, Hopes. 
t BoTaLLus, Cap. 7. de curat. per ſang. miſſ 
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cuant, whoſe operations can be directed finally 
to the ſkin, and terminate in ſweat—ſuch as 
the Vitrum Antimonii, uſed in the manner, and 
with the precautions, by which I cured peſti- 1 
lential dyſenteries in the Weſt Indies *, prac- 


ET | | Lot 
titioners will be in an hopeleſs fituation when 5 
the plague returns. Plaz 
cau 


There never was any medicine hitherto uſed 2 
that has produced the ſmalleſt oppoſition to 


the progreſs of this diſeaſe, either in the caſes * 
of individuals, or in communities. —It has 2 
raged on, proved fatal, and diſappeared. Who "By 
can expect to find a ſpecific rapid enough in 1 
its operation for furious peſtilential fevers, 255 
which ſometimes deſtroy in a few hours, and * 
often without a ſecond exacerbation ? 55 
Drugs cannot travel through the veins and | 5 
arteries like the lightning of the plague. 
Their creeping courſe only ſuits the lingering = 
ſteps of ſlow, diuturnal maladies; and chro- E F 
nical, lymphatic indiſpoſitions. | 3 
SvrDENHñAM, conſiſtently with his general Wir 
principles, caught the idea of bleeding copi- 5 
ouſly in the plague, and was imprefied with 10 i 
the ſoundneſs of the doctrine but he durlt Hah 
not give fall exerciſe to his genius. 5 
gover 
* See — on "Tropical Diſeaſes, Ed. 3. p. 232, 233. 252, 2535 Who 
and Gentleman's Magazine for the month of June, 1797, P. 461. mann 
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The prejudice in his time againſt bleeding 
in any diſeaſe was great, and the hot regimen 
practitioners were numerous and powerful ; 
and he had alſo, by his abſenting himſelf from 
London in 1665, during the violence of the 
plague, made it neceſſary that he ſhould be 
cautious in his practice when he returned, as 
he had loſt a glorious opportunity of riſing 
above cenſure, and benefiting the world. 

Beſides, his leaving the town at ſuch a time 

might make the reliance he had on his own 
ſkill ſuſpected. In defence of bleeding in the 
plague, he produces the names of ſeveral ex- 
cellent phyſicians prior to his own time; 
among whom the admirable BATALLus ſeems 
to have decided his determination. 
During the civil war, the year he does not 
mention, I ſuppoſe it was in 1647, he gives an 
inſtance of its good effects among the troops 
at Dunſtar Caſtle, in Somerſetſhire ; which 
account was given him by Colonel Francis 
WinpHam, governor of that Caſtle. 

He ſays, ** it happened at that time, that a 
ſurgeon who had travelled to foreign parts, 
was in the ſervice there, who applied to the 
governor for leave to aſſiſt his fellow-ſpldiers 
who were afflicted with the plague, in the beſt 
manner he could. This was granted. He 


Q 2 took 
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took away ſo large a quantity of blood from 
every patient at the beginning of the diſeaſe, and 


before any ſwelling appeared“; that they 


were ready to faint, and hardly able to ſtand; 
for he bled them all ſtanding, and in the open 
air, and had no veſſel to meaſure the blood, 
which falling on the ground, the quantity 
each perſon loſt could not be known. The 
operation being over, he ordered them to their 
tents; and, though he uſed no other remedy 
than bleeding, yet of the numbers that were 
thus treated, not a ſingle perſon died +.” 

1 ſhall mention the practice of another phy- 
ſician, the celebrated empirical Doctor Tho- 
mas DoveER. 

He ſays, in his Ancient Phyſician's Legacy to 
his Country , when he was at the ſtorming 
of Guiaquil, under the line, in the South 
Seas, it happened that, not long before, the 
plague had raged there. For our better {e- 
curity, therefore, and keeping our people to- 
gether, we lay there in the churches, and 
brought thither the plunder of the cities. 


We were much annoyed by dead bodies. 


* SEPTALIUS, RIVERIUS, and ſeveral others, bled after ſpots, 
tokens, buboes, and ſuppuration of the parotids, with ſucceſs. 

+ Oprr. Univer. Ed. 1741. p. 119. 

+ Ed. 8. pag. 100, 101, 102. 


Theſe 
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Theſe bodies could hardly be ſaid to be buried; 
for the Spaniards abroad uſe no coffins, but 
throw ſeveral dead bodies one upon another, 
with only a draw-board over them; ſo that it 
is no wonder we received the infection. 

In a very few days after we got on board, 
one of tle ſurgeons came to me, to acquaint 
me, that ſeveral of my men were taken after a 
violent manner, with that languor of ſpirits, 
that they were not able to move. 

„immediately went among them, and, to 
my great ſurprize, ſoon diſcerned what was 
the matter. In leſs than forty-eight hours we 
had in our ſeveral ſhips one hundred and 
eighty men in this miſerable condition. I or- 
dered the ſurgeons to bleed them in both arms, 


and then come to tie them up in their turns, 
Thus they lay bleeding and fainting ſo long, 
that I could not conceive they could loſe leſs 
than an hundred ounces each man. 

* Notwithſtanding we had an hundred and 
eighty odd down with this diſtemper, yet we 
loſt no more than ſeven or eight; and even 
theſe owed their deaths to the ſtrong liquors 
which their meſs-mates procured for them. 


Q 3 « They 
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and to go round to them all, with command 
to leave them bleeding till all were blooded, 
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«© They had all ſpots, which in the great 
plague they called tokens ; few or none of the 
Spaniards eſcaped death that had them ; but 
my people had them and buboes too. 

« Now, if we had had recourſe to alexi- 
pharmics, ſuch as Venice Treacle, Diaſcor- 
dium, Mithridate, and ſuch like good-for- 
nothing compoſitions, or the moſt celebrated 
Gaſcoigne's powder, or Bezoar, I make no 
queſtion at all, conſidering the heat of the 
climate, but we had loſt every man.” 

Hop6Es was of the old ſchool in phyſic. He 
was an enemy to bleeding. He was a man of 
little reflexion, and no genius. He purſued 
the beaten track of alexipharmicks, and heat- 
ing medicines, In his account of the plague 
in London of 1665, though he had abundance 
of opportunity, he made no diſcovery. He 
loſt all his patients, The ſick who recovered 
with him, were indebted to nature;—a rough 
phyſician on all occaſions. None but the 
{trongeſt-conſtituted: people ever eſcape under 
her hands alone. 

This fact was illuſtrated here. Women, 
children, and weak, ſcorbutic people, all pe- 

riſhed. 

Hopoks, however, did all the good he 


could, Like a brave mariner, though he 
knew 


ö 
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knew not the uſe of compaſs, or quadrant,— 
he plied the oar, or ſtood to the helm, in that 
tempeſtuous “ ſea of troubles.“ 

The Doctor, if he were not ſkilful, he was 


honeſt. He gave his patients what he took 


himſelf. He endeavoured to cure them by his 
own preventive. 


The Doctor loved old Sack. Like the elder 


Caro#®, he warmed his good principles with 


good wine. 


He modeſtly ſays, ** before dinner I always 


drank a glaſs of ſack, to warm the ſtomach 


and refreſh the ſpirits. I ſeldom roſe from 


dinner without drinking more wine. I con- 
cluded the evening at home, by drinking to 


cheerfulneſs of my old favourite liquor, which 


encouraged ſleep, and an eaſy breathing 
through the pores, all night F.” 

Hopces always went about the town with 
his apothecary; his conſtant companion and 
friend. Theſe two, in the courſe of their 
morning rounds, uſually viſited as many ſack- 
ſhops as patients—They had great practice. 

There was a different tincture of character 
in theſe gentlemen. The doctor was bold; 


* © Narratur et priſci Catenis, 


« Spe mero caluiſſe virtus. — Hor. Od, 21, I. 3. 
Loimolog iæ, ſect. 8. 
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the apothecary timid :—but they hunted like 
true Arcadians. The doctor entered the moſt 
infected houſes without fear; the apothecary 
remained behind in the ſack-ſhop, waiting for 
the preſcription. The doctor ſaw death as a 
ſubje& of ſpeculation. The apothecary ſpecu- 
lated on life, and ſaw her in brighter colours, 
proportionate to the operation oſ the doctor's 
preſcription :—I mean that which the doctor 
took himſelf, —* Sack, middle-aged, neat, fine, 
bright, racy, and of a walnut flavour ... 

I have no doubt but that Sack was of great 
uſe to Hopes, while he kept within bounds, 
—for exceſs is deſtruction ;—and, as far as it 
ated as a gentle ſtimulus to his mind and 
body; and kept them in ſuch a ſtate of uniſon, 
as to enable the mind to a& without fear, and 
the body without laſſitude. 

This is the great prophylactic againſt all 
peſtilential diſeaſes; and 1s effeted by tem- 
perance, and calmneſs of mind ;—avoiding 
fatigue, and heating the body ;—a nouriſhing 
diet; cleanlineſs; proper cloathing; and 
keeping the excretory functions in a regular 
performance of their offices, 
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whom he had ſerved, fell into extreme . and died in jail in 
1684. 
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Veteran phyſicians in times of danger gene- 
rally deſert the field; intrench themſelves far 
off, behind old books, and leave raw recruits 
to fight the foe; who, inexperienced in the 
tactics of phyſic, ſeldom eſcape the recoil of 
their own artillery ; and fall with the pa- 
tients. 

Few people in ſuch times are to be found, 
inclined to ſecure their ſouls, at the expence 
of their bodies; like father Francis GARAssk. 
This pious jeſuit, in order to purchaſe the 
crown of martyrdom, obtained, by repeated 
ſolicitations, permiſſion from his ſuperiors, to 
attend the ſick, during the plague at Poic- 
tiers in 1631. In this benevolent office, the 
virtuous GARASSE, to his great conſolation, 
got the plague and died. 

BAvLE lays, in enumerating the particulars 


of his character, that this laſt action of his 
was very fine.“ 


In times of peſtilence, the ſick are always 
neglected. For this, many cauſes may be aſ- 
ſigned. Self- preſervation has ſuperior influ- 
ence to every other conſideration. In the 
plague of 1665, it is ſuppoſed that one-third 
of the people who died, had no aid or aſſiſt- 


ance ; and that the greater part of that num- 


ber 


* 
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ber periſhed in houſes ſhut up, alone, and 
helpleſs *. 

The clergy at that time left their flocks to 
take care of themſelves; and it was common 
to ſee written on the church-doors, ** here is a 
pulpit to let, —“ here is a pulpit to be fold.” 

At that period of our hiſtory, there was a 
great deal of religion in England ; and the 
people were much diſtreſſed at the deſertion of 
the clergy. 8 

Among the few of this order, that had zeal, 
or courage enough to remain at their poſts, 
was the celebrated miniſter Thomas Vincent, 
who in his God"s Terrible Voice to the City, has 
given a very animated picture of that peſtilence. 
Many facts which conſtitute part of theſe ob- 
ſervations on that dreadful event, are known 
but to a few people; and I hope will contri- 
bute to illuſtrate that momentous affliction, 
| j one of the greateſt England ever ſuffered. 

0 The firſt perſon who was attacked, died in 
j the pariſh of Sr. Giles's in the fields on the 27th 
1 | of December, 1664. The diſeaſe then remained 
|| quieſcent until the month of May following, 
1 and, according to the account rendered in to 


Anr 


F * Such was the devaſtation of this peſlilence, that graſs grew 
| 0 in Leadenhall-fireet, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, Cornhill, Exchange, and 
| Cheapſide, Bucklertbury was free from the plague, being at 
| that time chictly inhabited by apothecaries and druggiſts. 


St. 
Weſtch: 


the 


Anno 166 5. May 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
June 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
July 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
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from the ad to the gti: 
from the gth to the 16th = = 
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the government by the company of pariſh- 
clerks, with which Mr. Vincent's exactly 
agrees, now before me, the progreſs of the 
mortality was as follows. 


from the 16th to the 23d - = = 14 


from the 23d to the 3zoth - - = 
from the goth May to 6th June = 
from the 6th to the 13th - = = 
from the 13th to the 20th - = 
from the 2oth to the 27th - = 


from the 27th of June to July 4 < - 


from the 4th to the 11th - - + 
from the 11th to the 18th = = 
from the 18th to the 25th - = 
from the 25th to Auguſt x += 


Auguſt from the 1ſt to the &th = = 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


from the 8th to the 15th - 
from the 15th to the 22d = 
from the 22d to the 29th - 


September from Auguſt 29 to September 3 


Ditto from the 5th to the 12th - 
Ditto from the 12th to the 19th = 
Ditto from the 19th to the 26th + 
Ditto from the 26th to the 3d of October 
October - from the 3d to the 1toth - «+ 
Ditto from the 1oth to the 17th = 
Ditto from the 17th to the 24th - 
Ditto from the 24th to the 31ſt — 


November from October 31 to November 7 + 


Ditto 


from the 7th to the 14th - 


725 
1089 


1843 


2010 
2817 


3880 


4237 
61032 


008 


6544 
7165 
5533 


4929 


4327 
2665 
1421 
103 T 
1414 
1050 


* St. Giles's in the fields 3; Clements Danes 4; St. Mary 


Veſtchurch 1; St. Andrew Holborn 1. 
5 Ditto 
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| Died, 
Ditto - from the 14th to the 21ſt 652 
Ditto - from the 21tt.. he 28th  - - 5333 
December from November 28 to D.cember 3 30 | 
Ditto - from the 5th to the 125 - 243 t 
Ditto 3. from the 12th to the 19th - - 68 I 
There were ſome deaths after this, making ( 
the total amount, before the end of the year, e 
68,596. d 
The hiſtory of plagues, and peſtilential dif. P 
eaſes, is an hiſtory of ſuperſtition, and credu- P 
lity. 5 Þ 
The Romans, after the overthrow of the "i 
Samnites, were afflicted by a plague. They tt 
ſent an embaſſy to Greece for the god Aſcula- 
pius, who was then worſhiped in Epidaurus, W. 
a city in the Peloponneſus, under the figure of la 
a ſerpent. After a year's expectation the god he 
arrived, to the great joy of the people, and th 
the plague ceaſed. Superſtition then was at ſo on 
great an height, that the Romans had no idea it 
that the god came a day after the fair.“ 
On another occaſion they had recourſe to the Wa 
Sibylline books ; in which a paſſage was con- thi 
ſtrued, that ſome great crime had drawn down an 
the wrath of the gods upon their republic. A WW 80 
veſtal was found guilty of incontinence, and Ot 
to appeaſe this plague, ſhe was buried alive. Pat 


The 
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The city of Tyre had long been exempt 
from the plague, when ſurrounding countries 
had been ſorely afflicted by it. Maximin, the 
tyrant there, attributed this, during the former 
part of his reign, to his zeal in perſecuting the 
Chriſtians, and putting out the right eye of 
every one of thoſe whoſe lives he ſpared, in his 
dominions. 

The deſtruction, and annihilation of the 
people of Baſilica (antient Sicyon), by a 
plague, was ſaid by the Chriſtians to have 
been occaſioned, from the Turks reading the 
Koran, for the firſt time, in a church, which 
theſe infidels had converted into a moſque. 


Nothing inferior to this, in human weakneſs, 


was the ſtatute 1. Jac. I. c. 31. ſect. 7. in Eng- 
land ; by which ſick people going out of their 
houſes, who were ordered to keep at home, if 
they had no ſores on them, were puniſhed 


only as vagrants ; but if they had any ſores, 


it was felony ! 

In 1665, it was ſaid that a globe of fire 
was ſeen over the part of any London where 
the ſolemn league and covenant was burnt ; 
and that this was the cauſe of the plague. 
Some charged it to the reign of the Stewarts. 
Others attributed it to planetary influence, 
particularly to the effects of the great con- 

junction 
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junction of Saturn and Jupiter, which hap- 
pened in fourteen degrees of Sagittarius, on 
the roth of October, 1663 *. 


Solomon Eagle, a well-known fanatical mad 
quaker, at that time, went about the ſtreets 
naked, with a pan of burning charcoal on his 
head, denouncing the city of London for its 
crimes ; and proclaiming every day, that the 
plague was not to end until the people were 
ſufficiently puniſhed for their wickedneſs. 


* Ad hoc etiam cauſarum genus, aëris nimium vitium, referun- 
tur maligni /yderum inflexus, qui variis modis corpora viventium affi- 
cere conſueverunt. Hujuſmodi eſſe, aiunt, cortum planetarum ſupe- 
riorum, Saturni, Jovis, & Martis in nis humants, qualia ſunt. 
Ferge, Gemini, ac tum potiſſimum, cum Mars dominatur.” &c. 

« Cum enim morbi peſtilentes ſæpe eveniant, nulla facta in aëre, 
quoad primas qualitates inſigni mutatione ; ſed 11s graſſantibus acer 
purus admodum appareat, & purior interdum quam ſub aliis con- 
ſtitutionibus non peſtilentibus, neque præceſſerint tempora admo- 
dum calida & humida, ex quibus inſignes putredines ſolent exoriri; 
conjiciendum eſt, a maligno quodam ſyderum influxu morbos iftos 
peſtilentes originem traxifle. Adde, quod peſtes media hyeme ſævire 
ſoleant; quas nulla in primis qualitatibus infignis alteratio præ- 
ceſſit. Tunc enim occultis ſyderum wiribus hujuſmodi morbi aſſig- 
nandi ſunt, cum vim habeant corrumpendi atrem, non facta in co 
inſigni aliqua mutatione, - ſecundum primas qualitates. Et illud 
eft divinum in morbis, quod agnovit HirrockaTEs, & GALENO 
interprete.” &c. 

« Ad idem cauſarum genus referri ſolent, luminarium defetins 
& eclipſes, inſolita meteora, & preſertim cometæ, qui nunquam 
apparere ſolent, quin morbi epidemici ac peſtilentes, variæque in 
mundo mutationes ſubſequantur prout multarum hiſtoriarum expe- 
rimentis confirmatum eſt.” L. RIVERIUsS de Febre Peftilenti. Op- 


Med. Univ. Ed, 1679, p. 447, 448. 
Others 
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Others prayed that all the quakers ſhould be 
ſent out of the land, and that nothing elſe 
could ſtop the peſtilence. 

The nonconformiſts taking another turn, 
aſſerted, that after their firſt faſt day on the 
occaſion, ** the Lord began to remit, and turn 
his hand, and cauſe ſome abatement of the diſ- 
eale ;''—when it ceaſed, they fancied that 
their faſting had extinguiſhed it. 

In recording this dreadful ſtory, ſome writers 
have ſolemnly affirmed, that there were marks, 
or tokens of the plague, on the walls of in- 
fected houſes, as mentioned in the Bible; and 
that theſe marks, or tokens, often broke out 
again on the walls, as they did in the leprous 
houſes among the Hebrews, © with hollow 
ſtreaks, greeniſh or reddiſh *,“ after they had 
been ſcraped and cleanſed away. 

The ſame ſuperſtitions prevailed after the 
great fire of London, in the following year. 
On this occaſion, there was a wooden figure of 
Bacchus ſet up againſt the corner of an houſe 
in Pye-corner, where the fire ſtopped ; with 
an inſcription on his belly, to acquaint poſte- 
rity, that the fire was a puniſhment for the 
lin of gluttony in the city. The cauſe of this 


* Leviticus, Chap. 14» 


ludicrous 
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ludicrous opinion was, that the fire began in 
Pudding-lane, and ended in Pye-corner. 


— — 


In confirmation of what J have lately, and 
now ſaid, and what I many years ago advanced 
reſpecting contagion, and infection in peſti- 
lential fevers, a very important fact reſulting 
from BuonayARTE's expedition into Syria, in 
the beginning of 1799, has within theſe few 
weeks appeared, which will not be paſſed un- 
noticed by judicious phyſicians. 

BERTHIER, 1n his account of that expedition, 
ſays.— At the time of our entry into Syria, 


all the towns were infected by the plague, a 


malady which ignorance and barbarity render 
ſo fatal in the Eaſt. 

| «© Thoſe who are affected by it give them- 
ſelves up for dead ; they are immediately aban- 
doned by every body, and are left to die, 
when they might have been ſaved by medicine 
and attention. 

„ Citizen DEGENET TES, principal phyſician 


to the army, diſplayed a courage and character 


which entitle him to the national gratitude. 
« When our ſoldiers were attacked by the 


leaſt fever, it was ſuppoſed that they had 
caught 
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caught the plague, and theſe maladies were 
confounded. The fever hoſpitals were aban- 
doned by the officers of health, and their at- 
tendants. Citizen DEGENETTES repaired in 
perſon to the hoſpitals, viſited all the patients, 
felt the glandular ſwellings, dreſſed them, de- 
clared and maintained that the diſtemper was 
not the plague, but a malignant fever with 


glandular ſwellings “, which might eaſily be 


cured by attention, and keeping the patient's 
mind eaſy. 25 

« He even carried his courage ſo far as to 
make two inciſions, and to inoculate the ſup- 
purated matter from one of theſe buboes above 
his breaſt, and under his arm-pits, but was 
not affected with the malady. 

« He eaſed the minds of the ſoldiers, the 
firſt ſtep to a cure: and, by his aſſiduity and 
| conſtant attendance in the hoſpitals, a number 
of men attacked with the plague were cured. 
His example was followed by other officers of 
health. 

The lives of a number of men Citizen 
DeGENETTES was thus inſtrumental of 1a- 
ving. 

* DzcexerTTEs's views in making this diſtinction were highly 
commendable ; but certainly this fever was the plague, 


R « He 
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+ He diſmiſſed thoſe who had been ill with 
the fever and buboes, without the leaſt con- 
tagion being communicated to the army “.“ 
From the medical men of letters on that ex- 
pedition, much more may be expected as to 

the treatment of the plague; and I under- 

ſtand that the world will ſoon be gratified 
on this ſubject by BrexTHoLLET and his co- 
adjutors. | 


—— — —e—— 


Importing plagues, —like the exiſtence of 
contagion in peſtilential fevers,—is contrary 
to the opinion I ever had, and {till maintain. 

From whence was the importation of the 
plague at Naples in 1655; by which 20,000 
people died in one day ? | 

Can any perſon, for a moment reflecting, 
believe that the great plague of London in 
1665, which imagination traced from the 
Levant to Holland, and from Holland to 
England, was cauſed by opening a bag of 
cotton in the city, or in Long Acre; or 2 
package of hemp in St. Giles's parith * 

ls it poſſible to ſuppoſe that people ſhould | 
have been found to propagate, or believe the 


* Engliſh Ed, p. 83. 1 
Well 
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well Known and favourite ſtory of the advo- 
cates for Mzav's theories,—that a lady was 
killed inſtantly by ſmelling at a Turkey-hand- 
kerchief ; and a gentleman by only walking 
over a Turkey-carpet ! 

One might aſk—what became of the per- 
ſons, who delivered the handkerchief to the 
lady —and laid down the carpet for the gen- 
tleman ? 

How was the infection carried to the interior 
of Tartary, where it made its irruption on the 
world in 1346 

It is ſaid that this plague depopulated two 
hundred leagues of that country, and de- 
troyed ſerpents, birds, inſects, and even trees. 
t ſpread to othet parts of Aſia, and the Eaft 
Indies ; and into Africa, Egypt, Syria, Greece, 
ad the iſlands in the Levant ; and at length 
nto every part of Europe, and continued its 
f nie; in different countries, for the 
pace of five years. | 
In 1345 it appeared in the Mediterranean 
lands, at Piſa, and Genoa. In 1348 in Dau- 
fue; and alſo in Catalonia, and other parts of 
pain, and converted Florence into a deſart *. 
11 349 T it invaded England; and, within the 


* Vide Boccacto, Becamerone, Giornata Prima, 
! lt broke out in London in November, 1348. See page 213. 
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ſpace of one year, made almoſt a deſart —ä Bk 
London. ſp 
In this year alſo, it broke out in Scotland. Ire- m 


land, and Flanders. In 1350 in Germany, Hun- 
gary, and Denmark. It is recorded that this ſu 
five years plague, deſtroyed half the number of an 


the inhabitants of the countries it invaded. ce 
This plague, the ſevereſt and moſt general in mi 
hiſtory, is ſaid to have originated in Tartary, Wi 
from an intolerable ſtench which aroſe from are 


the earth. | 
This is a cauſe of peſtilence much more ra- 
tional than rotten vegetables, bales of goods, 
ſilk handkerchiefs, and Turkey carpets. ' 
Earthquakes are generally ſucceeded by peſ- 
tilential fevers. The poiſon is thrown out 
of the earth, and contaminates the atmoſphere. 
Exhalations from the expoſed beds of rivers 


operate in the ſame manner. _ thy 
In 1539 a peſtilence made great havock in 22 
England. There was a great drought that Wee 
year. Moſt of the wells throughout the coun- oth 
try were dried up. The beds of all the ſmall i in, 
rivers, from the defe& of water, were fer- 8 
menting mud. The ſea water flowed above ner. 
London bridge. nct 
tim) 


I have ſeen almoſt all the lazarettos, hoſpi- 


tals, and priſons in Europe. The worſt g& 
vernments 


, — — — 
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vernments abroad, ' moſt abound with this 


ſplendid inheritance of paupers, and cri- 
minals ;—the children of bad ſtate-parents. 

Even an theſe falſe, cheating monuments of 
ſuperſtition, —theſe impoſitions on credulity 
and benevolence, —where pomp and magnifi- 
cence are pictured without, —and neglect, dirt, 
miſery, and often malicious oppreſſion, found 
within, I never could diſcover that fevers 
are propagated by .contagion. Were it poſ- 
ſible ſo to be, I ſhould 3 5 been long ſince 
dead. 

Quarantine, always expenſive to commerce, 
and often ruinous to individuals, is a reflexion 
on the good ſenſe of countries. 

No peſtilential, or pandemic fever, was ever 
imported, or exported; and I have always 
conſidered the fumigating ſhip-letters, and 


| ſhutting up the crews and paſſengers of veſſels, 


on their arrival from foreign places, ſeveral 
weeks, for fear they ſhould give diſeaſes to 
others, which they have not themſelves—as an 
ignorant, barbarous cuſtom. 

Speaking thus decidedly, againſt the ge- 
neral opinion, and practice, I may poſſibly 
incur the imputation of raſhneſs, from the 


timid; from thoſe who believe in their fears ;— 
R 3 and 
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and from ſome who adopt opinions on tra- 
dition, without examination.—But theſe are my 
ſentiments.—This is the way I take, to ſerve 
my country, regardleſs of the narrow notions 
of yulgar prejudice. For, from what has lately 
occurred in our metropolis, it is not difficult 
to foreſee, ſhould the plague, or any peſtilential 
fever like the plague, appear, how diſtreſs 
and miſery would multiply, through falſe 
alarms, miſrepreſentations, ignorance, and im · 
poſition. i 
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Ir plagues and peftilential fevers were con- 
tagious, and generated from local materials 
only, independent of ſome diſpoſition in the 
atmoſphere, no populous city would ever be 
free from them; the Great Hoſpital at 
Naples, di Santa Maria del Popolo, or Spedale 
Incurabili, would furnifh ſufficient infection to 
contaminate the univerſe. 

This hoſpital, fo vaunted by the Neapo- 
titans , and fo talked of by ſuperficial tra- 


vellers, is the worſt-conducted hoſpital in Eu- 


rope. It contains 1200 of the filthieſt beds I 
ever ſaw. The air of the wards is inſupporta- 
bly offenfive ; the floors, and the walls, are 
abominably naſty. 

In ſuch a climate, theſe things are bad 


—— but 1 wiſh this was all I could wy | 


f 


. Uno de' pid magnifici Oſpedali d' Europa, per la vaſlità e 
magnificenza. 
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againſt this grand and magnificent 1 
fair without, ſo foul within. 


On this ſubject, I ſhall make only ole cur- 


ſory obſervations relative to the principal hoſ- 
pitals in Italy; as this country has lately ſuf- 


fered great changes, that future phyſicians 


may form an idea of the ſtate in which they 
were before theſe changes happened; parti- 
cularly in the year 1787. 

In this great Spedale Incurabili at Naples, 
there 1s a particular ward, where all the worſt 
caſes are indiſcriminately placed. Here are 
ſome dead, ſome juſt expiring, {ome in their 
perfect ſenſes, broken-hearted, calculating the 
minutes to their inevitable fate. Many are 
here alſo who might recover, with proper 
care, if all hopes of life were not extinguiſhed 
by the ſhocking ſcene before their eyes. 

There were 138 inſane and idiotic people 
in appropriated apartments belonging to the 
hoſpital. The proportion of idiots was greater 
than I ever met with in any other country. 
Theſe mad people, and idiots, were all naked. 
The climate is no excuſe. The filth, ſtench, 
and wretchedneſs of their births, or cribs, 
conſtructed like thoſe of the wild beaſts in 
the Tower, exceeded all deſcription. 

Among 


c 
] 
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Among the inſane, there was a boy about 
fourteen years old, who had not ſlept for three 
years; but raved day and night without 
ceaſing a moment, or ever cloſing his eyes,— 
I never ſaw, or read of, a ſimilar caſe *. 

The treatment of the inſane here is very 
different from that which the inſane experience 
in Rome. 

In the Great Hoſpital in Rome the Spedale 
di San Spirito, in Saſſia, there were at this 
time 816 patients, beſides 108 inſane, or 
fooliſh, on the eſtabliſhment. The inſane here 
are treated with the utmoſt ſkill and ten- 
derneſs. | | 7 

There 1s alſo every poſſible care taken of 
the ſick ; but few recover. It cannot bt other- 
wile, where people are ſo crowded together, 
in ſuch a chmate, with low malignant re- 
mitting fevers; the produce of Rome, and 


the Campania. The wards are 45 feet wide, 


and about as many feet in height ; - much the 
ſame as they are in all the other hoſpitals in 
Italy. But the ſick are more crowded in this 
hoſpital than in any other. There are fix 


* Doctor Mx ſhewed me an uncommonly reſtleſs mad 
patient in the Hoſpital at Inſpruck ; who always either laughed 
or cried violently when ſhe was ſpokey to. Her inſanity arofe 
from a ſudden ſuppreſſion of the menſes. 
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rows of beds in the wards, ranged head to 
foot, with a ſpace of three feet between each 
row. | 855 | 

_ There are many other hoſpitals in Rome; 
but this, and the San Gallicano, and the Con- 
ſolusione, are the principal. 

The hoſpital / S. Gallicano is chiefly for the 
reception of people afflicted with the Tinea, 
or ſcalled- head; which is a dreadful diſorder 
in and about Rome. There were ſixty patients 
in the WOO when I was laſt at Rome in 

1787. 

The manner of curing this diſorder there, 
is curious, but extremely coarſe. I often vi- 
ſited this hoſpital, and communicated my opi— 
nion of this barbarous practice to the learned 
SALACETI, the Pope's phyſician. 

Their operators firſt cut off the hair as ſhort 
as they can; then pluck up by the roots, with 
a pair of pincers, the remainder, a little at a 
time, as the patient can bear the torture, until 
they have pulled out al} the hair. They then 
ſcarrifyx the head ſlightly with a razor, or 
ſcalpel, and let out the blood, more or leſs, 
as they find occaſion. They finiſh the cure 
after this, with a cap beſmeared with oil. 

The Spedale di Conſolazione is © ſolely for 


wounds and fractures. When I was there, 
there 


* 
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there were 50 men and 17 women in it. The 
Roman ſurgeons in this hoſpital, in all frac- 
tures of the thigh-bone, keep the injured limb 
ſtraight and extended to the length of the 
other, during the whole cure. They keep 
the limb in the ſame poſition in fractures of 
the patella. It is foreign to my preſent pur- 
poſe to enter into a diſcuſſion on this practice; 
but they ſucceed better than the ſurgeons do in 
England, by their method. 


The beſt-regulated hoſpitals in Europe are 


at Venice, Bologna, Milan, and Florence. 
The military hoſpital of San Servolo is the 

only one in the Venetian territories under 

bad management. Here J ſaw men crawling 


about in the wards, with dyſenteries, and 


ſame dying in their beds, with heavy iron 
chains on their limbs. There were 40 inſane 
people in the hoſpital. The eſtabliſhment 
finds rooms and phyſicians. for theſe inſane 
people, but their reſpective friends every 
thing elſe. 

The hoſpitals in France, particularly the 
Hotel Dieu at Paris, and at Lyons, were at 
this time under much more ſalutary regu- 
lations than they were formerly; when it was 
a common practice to put four patients in 
One 
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one bed, and frequently the dead, dying, and 
recovering, were lying together. 

Thoſe in Germany have undergone no im- 
provement within my memory. . 


I bere is at Turin an excellent hoſpital for 


orphans, and worn- out, helpleſs, and aged 
people; the Spedale della Carita. There were 
in it 1800 females, and 1200 males, when TI 
was there. The whole eſtabliſhment conſlſts 
of 3463 perſons. 

The following account of the number of 
beds, and ſick, in other hoſpitals on the Con- 
tinent, was accurate in 1787; and nearly the 
ſame in 1783, 1785, 1786, and 1791. 

Frankfort, 36 ſick. Straſburg, 1800 beds, 
205 >5 ſick in the military hoſpital ; the garriſon 
conſiſted of 8000 men; and in the town hoſ- 
pital, 5oo beds; 260 ſick. Inſpruck, 300 
beds, 100 fick. Verona, 50 beds in the 
Sancta Domus Pietatis ; o beds in the Miſeri- 
cordia; and 1000 in the Infantes Expoſits. 
Padua, 140 beds. Venice, 160 beds in the 
Oſpedaletto; 35 beds in the Oſpedale Dei S. Pi- 
etro e Paulo; and 100 beds in the Ofpidale di 
Mendicanti. Bologna, 144 beds in the S. Maria 


della Morte; and 88 beds in the S. Maria della 


Vita. Rome, 200 beds, 137 ſick in the Incu- 
rabili. Florence, 650 ſick in the Spedale di 
| | Santa 
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Santa Maria Nuova the Spedale di Bonifacio 
was undergoing alteration, and had no patients 
init then. Milan, 1400 in the Spedale Maggiore. 
Turin, 500 beds for the ſick in the Spedale 
Giovani. Chambery, 35 ſick in the Hotel 
Dieu. Montpelier, in the St. Eloi, 300 beds. 
Chalons, ſur Saone, 200 beds. Lyons, goo ſick 
in the Hotel Dieu. Paris in /a Charitè, about 
300 ; in the Hotel Dieu 2611 ſick; there have 
been 5000. Lille, in the Hopital General 2500 
* of all deſcriptions 
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Ar Turin I had an ample opportunity of 
examining a ſubject, long in my contempla- 
tion, on which there have been varions ſpecu- 
lations and conjectures, among phyſicians, for 
many centuries, I mean the Alpine Broncho- 
cele; or as it is called by the French, and in 
adjacent countries, the Goubtre, and by the 
Germans, the Kropf. | | 

In the hoſpital de//a Carta, there was ſcarcely 


one female, from the age of four or five years, 


to the oldeſt woman, exempt from more, or 
leſs, of it. 

Among the males there were ſome affected; 
but few, in compariſon to the temales. 

Moſt of the womens' necks at Turin, parti- 
cularly among the inferior claſſes of people, 
are enlarged. But here, as at Chamberry, be- 
cauſe their windpipes are not ſo compreſſed as 
to impede the articulation of their words, and 
* 
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their necks not fantaſtically knotted, hke dif- 
eaſed trees with huge funguſes,—they think 
they are exactly what they ſhould be. 


Quit tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus — * LIL 


Phyſicians in general, have attributed theſe 
ſwellings to the rupture of the jugular veſſels, 
from drinking ſnow, and ice- water; ſome, to 
obſtructions, from the water being impreg- 
nated with mineral, ſelenetic, or other extra- 


neous matter. The former has been the moſt 


commonly received notion, ſince the time of 
GALEN's comment on the gongrona of Hiepo- 
CRATES; which diſorder, HIPPOCRATES ſays, is 
cauſed by exceſſive cold ;—as ſnow, and ice . 
PLiny was of the latter opinion; and aſſerts 
that mankind, and ſwine only, are ſubject to 
this diſtemper 3. , 
There are other curious opinions on this 
ſubject 8. 
5 It 


* JuvexAL, Sat. XIII. v. 162. 

+ © Frigidum valde venas frangit, & tuſſim citat, ut nix, glacier; 
& contrahit ut pherea & gongronæ. Simul cauſa duritiæ. Epidem. 
lib. vi. comment. 3. ſect. 14. 

+ © Guttur hoggini tantum, & ſuibus intumeſcit aquarum que po- 
tantur plerumque vitio. Lib. ii. c. 78. Vide Lib. viii. c. 77. 

$ ©© Non ut pleriſque viſum eſt, ex immodicis clamori bus, aut ex potu 
aque ex liquefattis nivibus que in Alpinis aliiſqus montanis in uſt eft ; 


fed 
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It is well known that the word bronchocele 
implies any ſwelling of the throat ;—but there 
are ſo many ſwellings in this part, that the 
cauſe and treatment, of one bronchocele, 
mult be very different from that of another. 

The Alpine bronchocele is not the gongrona 
of HieeockATEs; nor the ſtrumous, ſcrophu- 
lous, glandular tumour of the neck, of modern 
writers. 

CELsus has defined the diſorder commonly 
received as the bronchocele, or wenn, better 
than any other writer x. But this is not the 
bronchocele of the Alps. The bronchocele of 
the Alps is, if I may fo expreſs it, a paralyſis 
of the ſkin and tegamentous inveſtment of the 
neck and throat, with the cellular membrane ; 
in which, the phenomena, conſtituting the 
tumor, is incloſed. 


There are various popular notions as to the 
cauſe of theſe ſwelled necks, in every country, 


where they are endemial. The common people 


at Inſpruck, and other places in the Tyrol, 
believe they ariſe from a cuſtom, univerſal in- 


ſed ex craſſa lentaque pituita, guæ eo ſenſim è capite ejuſque partibus exter- 
nis per auris poſteriora devolvitur,” FERNELIUS, de Extern. Corp. 
Aflect. Pathol. lib. vii. cap. 3. 


* © [n cervice, inter cutem & aſperam arteriam increſcit, Bpoyxoxndnv 


Graci vocant; quo modo caro hebes, modo bumor aliquis, melli aquæ ve 


ſimilis includitur ; interdam etiam offibus pili immiſti.” Lib. vii. c. 13. 
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deed among them, in theſe mountainous coun- 
tries, of carrying heavy loads on their heads. 


But how ſhould this be the caſe, when this de- 


formity appears in all ranks of people, from 


the cloiſtered nun, to the moſt expoſed pea- 
ſant? A phyſician at Inſpruck, a friend of 


mine, and his daughter, a young woman 


of eighteen, have both of them ſwelled 
necks. 

In aſcending from Turin, to Mount Cenis, 
I ſaw many ſwelled necks; particularly at Ri- 
voli, and between that place and Suſa. 

The people here, thus affected, are very 
pale; many of them fooliſh ;—dwarfs, with 
large heads, and wild countenance :—like the 
late, perhaps the preſent, celebrated Roman 
beggar, BAlocco, a well-known perſonage to 
travellers. { 

In deſcending from Mount Cenis into Savoy, 
{welled necks are ſcarcely to be ſeen at the town 
of St. Michel. Yet at St. Julien, the next vil- 
lage, there 1s ſcarcely a woman whoſe neck 1s 
in a natural ſtate. 

If this bronchocele aroſe from melted ſnow, 
or vitiated water, theſe towns would be alike 


affected; the inhabitants of both, drink the 


ſame water ;—that of the river Arche, which 


runs by all the towns and villages from the 
foot 
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foot of Mount Cenis, and falls into the 1/zre 
near Montmelian. | 

At Hornberg, a town in the higheſt part of 
the mountains in the black foreſt in Germany, 
the women in general have conſiderably ſwelled 
necks ; ſome of them prodigiouſly large, and 
deformed. The men have not. The young 
women's necks, though enlarged, are not ſeen 
to the enormous ſize of the more aged. I ſaw 


ſome gouttred women here, with necks much 
larger, and more hideous, than the monſtrous ' 


craws, Which were ſome years ago ſhewn for 
money, in the Hay-market, in London. Yet 
Hornberg is the only town, in that part of the 
black foreſt, where I ſaw any necks in this ſtate. 
But this is the caſe alſo continually in the 
Tyrol: in ſome villages it is hardly poſſible 
to find one woman without the Kropf, when 
in the next it 1s ſcarcely to be ſeen. 

From the black foreſt, through Swabia, to 
the Tyrol, in the plains, the women are free 
from it; but they have bad teeth, which they 
never clean; and the peaſantry are eaten up 
almoſt with worms. 

I have remarked that the right ſide of the 
neck is generally more affected than the left; 


and that when the neck is not lumpy, and 
| S 2 irregularly 
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irregularly ſwelled, or hanging down in flaps, 
or dew-laps, or protuding in knobs, the girls 
and women in general, in countries ſubject to 
this diſorder, have preternaturally large necks, 
downwards, and tapering conically upwards, 
from the baſe, at the thorax; as if aſcending, 
and ſpreading from about the thyroid gland. 
From the preceding facts, it appears, that 
women are more ſubject to the bronchocele 
than men are: and that ſome towns are more 


invaded by it than others; though at the dit. 


tance of a few miles only aſunder. 

It is not common in high ſituations among 
the Alps. It is chiefly confined to the inhabi- 
tants living in valleys, and on the ſides of 
mountains; ſituations choſen for warmth, and 
which, in ſummer, are extremely hot, and in 
calms intenſely ſo. | 

Though the inhabitants in the higher ſitu— 
ations in the Alps are not ſubject to ſwelled 
necks, their appearance 1s peculiar to them- 
ſelves. They look wild, have large foreheads, 
high cheeks, thin chaps, dark viſages, and long 
beards; conſtituting an harſh, but vigorous 
countenance. 'This ariſes from the poverty of 
their living, and the ſeverity of the climate re- 
preſſing the ſofter parts of the fleſh, and exhi- 
biting the prominent parts of the ſkeleton. 

That 
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That women are more ſubject to it than 
men are, ariſes, I believe, not ſimply from 
the delicacy of their habits, but from their 
necks and throats being expoled and open, 
from the manner of their dreſs, to the effects 
of the atmoſphere. 

That one town, or village, and not another, 
in the ſame vicinity, ſhall be affected by it, 1s 
occaſioned, I believe, from the ſite, and aſ- 


to a current of wind loaded with frigoric par- 
ticles, deſcending from neighbouring or diſ- 
tant mountains capped with ſnow, upon the 
inhabitants, heated and ſweating, in warm 
ſeaſons of the year. 

In a journey from Milan to Turin, in the 
middle of ſummer, in very hot weather, I 
have had my lips and face chapped, and my 
nails brittle, -in the ſame manner as is com- 
od mon in ſharp froſts in England,—by the wind 
blowing from the North, from the adjacent 
FR Alps covered with ſnow, into the hot plains, 
where I was travelling. 


” Thus Inipruck muſt ever be ſubject to the 
of Kropf. The town ſtands under a mountain 


that ſhould defend it from the North ; but it 
does not. The winds from that quarter are 


cutting and ſtrong. The mountains to the 
S 3 f Weſt 


pect of ſuch a town, or village; ſubjecting it 
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Weſt are always covered with ſnow. The ſite, 
in ſummer, renders the town intolerably hot. 

Moreover, I found that the popular diſeaſes 
in theſe bronchocele ſituations, are principally 
anginas, and pleurifies,—and certainly from 
the ſame cauſe ;—the ſharp mountain winds 
ruſhing on people living in heat- reflecting ſta- 
tions, and chilling their throat and lungs, 
when their bodies are hot, and perſpiring * 
They are alſo much afflicted with red and 
diſeaſed eyes, and dropſies. 

If I have directed ſome light on the cauſe of 
bronchoceles, it is all I deſigned on this occa- 
ſion. Much has been written concerning the 
treatment of ſtrumous, and other glandular, 
ſcrophulous diſeaſed tumours of the neck ; but 
where the knife, or other means of extirpation, 
could not be applied, we read of nothing but a 
dead man's hand; burnt ſponge ; or the royal touch. 

The Alpine bronchocele is not to be con- 
ſidered as a diſeaſe; though it ſometimes 
proves ſo; by preſſing on the wind-pipe, ob- 
ſtructing reſpiration, and cauſing ſuffocation. 

As there is no poſſibility of removing the 
cauſe of theſe guttural affections, in Alpine 
countries, the beſt prevention is to guard the 


* Derbyſhire, Glouceſterſhire, and Shropſhire, near the moun- 
tains, furniſh many inſtances of ſwelled necks, 
neck 
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neck and throat with warm and defenſible co- 
vering, when the wind blows from any 
quarter, where it muſt paſs over frozen and 
ſnowy regions. Indeed, it is a faſhion among 
the peaſants in the Tyrol, particularly from 


Feuſen to Trent, to wear large rolled-up black 


handkerchiefs about their necks; and when 
they are clean, and dreſſed in all their beſt 


apparel, as they are on Sundays, this ſenſible 


part of their clothing looks very becoming. 

Great is the miſchief in England, from ne- 
glect of warm clothing, every year, when Eaſt 
winds, fogs, and the moſt variable weather, 
prevail. In the laſt ſpring 1799, beſides an 
unuſual number of rheumatic, and paralytic 
caſes, and apoplexies, I do not remember to 
have ſeen, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, ſo many 
pulmonic diſeaſes, and rapid conſumptions ; 
all ariſing, in a great meaſure, from the fame 
cauſe, | 
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Pnisoxs may be conſidered as emblematic of 
the character of governments; or of the morals 
of the people. 

When I was in Venice, I deſcended into the 
cells of the Prigioni Publiche, or Great Com- 
mon Priſon. cooks 

Here,—even here,—the ſoul of man clings 
to his body ; and ſhews no more ſymptoms, 
or preſcience of immortality, than if that 
body were on a bed of down, canopied in a 
gorgeous palace. : 

In the morning, when I ſet. out on this 
gloomy expedition, Dominico Zacchi, my Ve- 
netian fervant, who had before attended Lord 
St. Aſaph, Sir George Beaumont, and ſeveral 


other Engliſh travelicrs, during their reſidence 


at Venice, took his leave of me. This was on 
the 16th of September, 1787. 


Dominico thought I thould never return ; or, 
if I did, I might © a tale unfold,” that would 


endanger 
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endanger my ſafety at Venice.—But he ſaid, 
from what he had heard, he did not think it 
poſſible for me to ſurvive the foul and peſti- 
lential air 1 had to encounter. | 

My deſign was to ſee the perfe&tion,—the 
far-famed ultimatum of policy ;—the im- 
mured for life, in /o/itary cells. 

The late Mr. John Howard, F. R. S. was at 
the priſon when he was in Venice ; but he only 
heard ſomething, and ſaw nothing, of this 
priſon of priſons. 

He had not bodily ſtrength to bear the ex- 
ertion required in ſuch an undertaking. Nei- 
ther do I believe he would have been ſuffered 
to enter them. It was with ſome difficulty 
that I obtained permiſſion from the inqui- 
ſitors; which was granted me merely on ac- 
count of my being an Engliſh phyſician ; a 
character much reſpected at that time in 
Venice. I wiſhed to have ſeen the S920 
Piombi, where the ſtate priſoners were kept; 
but that was refuſed. Here, under the roof 
of the public buildings, they are confined; 
expoſed to the rigour of winter's cold, and 
ſummer's heat, and the viciſſitudes of ſcorch- 
ing days, and chilling nights. 

Paul. RENIER was then Doge; he, who 


married a Neapolitan dancer, when he was 
ambaſſador 
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ambaſſador at Conſtantinople ; upon which 
account, according to the laws of Venice, his 
children were not noble; nor his wife qualified 


to appear at the great ceremonies of ſtate; 


nor to preſide at the entertainments given by 


him to the ſenate and nobility. He had been 


Doge nine years. 

PAUL. RENIER, thus circumſtanced, —as it 
might happen to an Engliſh Lord Mayor, 
whoſe wife had not her planets ſo well poſited 
as his Lordſhip, for acquitting herſelf in the 
vulgar tongue; or for drinking a bottle of 
wine, without an evil direction to her next 
neighbour, - was obliged to have his ſiſter, or 
his niece, to perform the honours of his 
table. 4 renin | A 

Had Pavr RRENIER married the daughter of 
an Apothecary and Druggiſt, or of a Glaſs 
Manufacturer, or of a Silk Manufacturer, his 
children would have been z0ob/e; and his wife 
the firſt female in rank in the ſtate. It waschiefly 
by theſe three branches of buſineſs, that the 
winged Lion of St. Mark became ſo renowned 
in a magnificent, and once mighty empire. 

I was conducted through the priſon, with 
one of its inferior dependants. We had a 
torch with us. We crept along narrow paſ- 
ſages; as dark as pitch. In ſome of them, two 


people 
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people could ſcarcely paſs each other. The 
cells are made of maſſy marble; the archi- 
tecture, of the celebrated Sanſovino. 

The cells are not only dark, and black as 


ink, but being ſurrounded, and confined with 


huge walls, the ſmalleſt breath of air can 
ſcarcely find circulation in them. They are 
about nine feet ſquare, on the floor, arched at 
the top, and between fix and ſeven feet high, 
in the higheſt part. There is' to each cell a 
round hole, of eight inches diameter ; through 
which the priſoner's daily allowance of twelve 
ounces of bread, and a pot of water, 1s deli- 
vered. There is a {mall iron door fo the cell. 
The furniture of the cell is a little ſtraw, and 


a ſmall tub: nothing elſe. The ſtraw 1s re- 


newed,. and the tub emptied, e the iron 
door, occaſionally. 

The diet is ingeniouſly contrived for the 
perduration of puniſhment. Animal food, or 
a cordial nutritious regunen, in ſuch a fitu- 
ation, would bring on diſeaſe, and defeat the 
end of this Venetian juſtice. Neither can the 
ſoul, if ſo inclined, ſteal away, wrapt up in 


ſlumbering deluſion, or fink to reſt; from the 


admonition of her ſad exiſtence, by the gaoler's 
daily return. 


I ſaw 


* 
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I ſaw one man, who had been m a cell 
thirty years; two, who had been twelve 
years ; and ſeveral who had been eight, and 
nine years, in their reſpective cells. 

By my taper's light I could diſcover the pri- 
ſoners' horrid countenances. "They were all 
naked. The man who had been there thirty 
years, in face and body, was covered with 
long hair. He had loſt the arrangement of 
words, and order of language. When I ſpoke 
to him, he made an unintelligible noiſe; and 
expreſſed fear and ſurprize; and, like ſome 
wild animals in defarts, which have ſuffered 
by the treachery of the human race, or have 
an inſtinctive abhorrence of it, —he would 
have fled like lightning from me, if he 
could. 

One, whoſe faculties were not ſo obliterated ; 
who {till recolle&ed the difference between day 
and night; whole eyes and ears, though long 
cloſed with a filent blank, ſtill languiſhed to 
perform their natural functions, implored, 
in the moſt piercing manner, that I would 
prevail on the gaoler to murder him; or to 
give him ſome inſtrument to deſtroy himſelf. 
J told him I had no power to ſerve him in this 
requeſt. He then entreated I would uſe my 
endeavours with the inquiſitors to get him 
hanged ; 


— — 
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hanged; or drowned in the Cana] Orfano. 
But even in this I could not ſerve him. Death 
was a favour I had not intereſt enough to pro- 
cure for him. 

This kindneſs of death, however, was, 
during my ſtay in Venice, granted to one man, 
who had been © from the chearful ways of 
man cut off, thirteen years. 

Before he left his dungeon, I had ſome con- 
verſation with him; this was fix days previous 
to his execution. His tranſport at the proſpect 
of death was ſurpriſing. He longed for the 
happy moment. No ſaint ever exhibited more 
fervour in anticipating the joys of a future 
ſtate, than this man did at the thoughts of 
being releaſed from life, during the four days 
mockery of his trial. 

It is in the Canal Orfano, where veſſels from 
Turkey and the Levant perform quarantine. 
This place is the watery grave of many who 
have committed political, or perſonal offences 


againſt the ſtate, or ſenate ; and of many, who 


have committed no offences at all. They are 
carried out of the city in the middle of the 
night, tied up in a ſack, with a large ſtone 


faſtened to it, and thrown into the water. 


Fiſhermen are prohibited, on forfeiture of 


their lives, againſt fiſhing in this diſtrict. The 
pretence 
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pretence is the plague. This is the ſecret | 


hiſtory of people being loſt in Venice. 

The government, with age, grew feeble ; 
was afraid of the diſcuſſion 'of legal proceſs, 
and of public executions ; and navigated this 
rotten Bucentaur of the Adriatic, by ſpies, 
priſons, aſſaſſination, and the Canal Orfano. 

Mr. Howard, whom I before mentioned, 
whoſe leading paſhon was hunting after pri- 
ſons, frequently ſaw no more than their an- 
terior apartments; and ſometimes only the 
outſide of the buildings. | 

To reconcile the motives of this romantic 
perſon to a principle of benevolence, it is ne- 
ceſſary to ſuppoſe he took into his conſide- 
ration only the corporeal contingencies of 
man; and that he was an entire ſtranger to the 
operations of the mind. 

He knew nothing of experimental SoLiTARY 
IMPRISONMENT ; nor of the uſes made of that 
inſtrument, in thoſe terrible governments, — 
where intellect, and reaſon, are a misfortune, 
inſtead of bleſſing; where men, whom the 
Almighty has moſt favoured, are moſt dreaded; 
where Jegal inſtitutions are at war with na- 
ture; where the baſis of political ſyſtems ſtand 
on the perverſion of morals; and where the 
monſtrous ſuperſtructure is ſupported by train- 
ing 


| 
| 
| 
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ing man, like a wild beaſt, to make him the 
curſe and ſcourge of his fellow-creatures. 

Roving about himſelf, unconſtrained as the 
feathered inhabitants of the air, Hyward little 
knew the agoniſing condition of the com- 
pulſiv iolitary cell. 

Buried in the grave, alive, as a commu- 
tation for a momentary death, how vain is 
the empty philanthropy. of words; or the 
goodnels of the marble, or the ſhape of the 
ſepulchre, in which “the beauty of the world, 


the paragon of animals,”” lies diſtracted on the 
rack ! 


If there be an hell, —the idea of which a 


virtuous mind can be ſuſceptible,—this is that 


hell; and ſome Italian devil was its inventor. 


Such a one, as he of that country, who, to 


accompliſh the eternity of the perdition of his 


enemy, beguiled him to diſclaim his faith, to 
fave his life; then inſtantly ſtabbed him to the 
heart, to prevent his repentance. 

What 1 now unfold, in regard to the priſon 
in Venice, is known but to a few people. I 
have reaſon to believe, that no foreigner be- 
ſides myſelf ever witneſſed the ſcene I have 
related ; the exploring which, nearly coſt me 
my lite, | 

The 
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The heat, and want of air in the paſſages 


among the cells, ſo oppreſſed my ſtrength 


and reſpiration, that I could ſcarcely walk, or 
breathe, when I left the priſon. Sweat ran 
through every pore of my body. My clothes 
were, to my coat ſleeves, wet through. I ſtaid 
too long there. I went to St. Mark's Place, 
as ſoon as I could; and, by the afliſtance of 
the trembling Dominico, waiting for my re- 
turn, the bleſſed light of day, freſh air, and a 
few glaſſes of Maraſchino, I was enabled to 


get to my lodgings at the Scudo di Francia, on 


the ſide of the Great Canal, near the Rialto; 
where I was, for ſeveral hours, extremely ill, 
and for ſeveral days much indiſpoſed. 

It is not my purpoſe here, to enquire whe- 
ther the Venetian people were wicked, or the 
Venetian government wiſe; nor to ſettle the 
proportion of crimes and puniſhments, in ſuch 
a ſtate as Venice. An Engliſhman: cannot. 

But this oculus Italiæ, this proud virgin 
city, the idol of ſo many admirers, —“ this 
mode] of human prudence, whoſe perfect 
ſymmetry had in itſelf no cauſe of decay or 
diſſolution *; whoſe dominion was, to termi- 
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nate only with the world *, —has deceived 
her prophets +. —Overwhelmed by a torrent oa 
misfortunes, ſhe is now no more. 


Reflecting on the wonderful exiſtence ſup- 
ported in the almoſt airleſs dungeons, or rather 
wells, in the priſon of Venice, not only under 
the earth, but under the water alſo (for one of 
them actually lies under the canal which ſepa- 
rates the Priſon from the Public Buildings 1) 
for ſo long a time, to my aſtoniſhed faculties, 
toads living cloſed up in the center of ſolid 
rocks, and ſalamanders even in fires, did not 
appear incredible. 

Bacon, indeed, aſſerts, that air is an enemy 
to life. But this doctrine has ever been con- 
ſidered as chimerical. | 


* © enetice non ** cum rerum natur a, et mundi machina perituræ. 
Inboæxus. - 

+ JUxCTINE, in 1581, with more modeſty, fixed the overthrow 
of Venice for the end of the next century. This renowned 
aſtrologer and aſtronomer ſettled the fate of this empire, taking the 
time when the firſt ſtone of the building of the city was laid; 
which was on the Rialto, where St. James's Church now ftands, 
anno 421, 15th March, at noon. He decreed, ** YVenetiarum Senatores 
dominit ſceptra minifirabunt ad calcem uſque Virginei fn 1880 am, 
vel circiter. Vol. I. p. 816. 

+ The groans, and cries of people, have been heard at night, by 
en going up this canal in * under the Ponte delle 
Paglia, dn the priſon. 

He 
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He ſays, the excluſion of the air ambient, 
tendeth to length of life two ways; firſt, for 
that the external air, next unto the native 
ſpirit, (howſoever the air may be ſaid to ani- 
mate the ſpirit of man, and conferreth not a 


little to health) doth moſt of all prey upon 
the juices of the body; and haſten the deſic- 


cation thereof; and therefore the excluſion of 
it, is effectual to length of life. | 
0 Leading the life in dens and caves, where 
the air receives not the ſun- beams, may be ef. 
fectual to long life. For the air of itſelf, doth 
not much towards the depredation of the body. 
unleſs it be ſtirred by heat. 
Next to the life in caves, is the life on 


mountains; for, as the beams of the ſun do 


not penetrate into caves, ſo on the tops of 
mountains, being deſtitute of reflexion, they 
are of ſmall force. But this is to be under- 
ſtood of mountains where the air is clear and 
pure. | 

* And this kind of air, of caves, and moun- 
tains, of its own proper nature, 1s little or no- 
thing predatory. But air, ſuch as ours is, 
which is predatory through the heat of the 
ſun, ought as much as poſhble to be excluded 
from the body *.” | 


* Hiſtory of Life and Death. 
Bacon 
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. Bacon founded theſe opinions from the 
hiſtories he had collected of the longevity of 
abſtemious ſecluded monks, hermits, and an- 
chorites ; men who wiſhed to live for ever.— 
He was unacquainted with the truth of his 
theory, in ſolitary cells, for the extinction of 
humanity. 

He was himſelf 10 organiſe; as to be Arengly 
attached to life. He wanted length of 
days; — and had no idea that it is within 
the ſcope of nature to wiſh, and yet to be 
unable, to die. To count the painful hours, 
with increaſe of -miſery, unleſs favoured by 
the viſitation of idiotiſm, or inſanity,” and to 
languiſh for the arrival of the liberating hand 


_ of death. 
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